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HOME 


Home is where your heart finds respite 
Home is where there’s peace; 

Home is where the market’s clamor 
And its worries cease. 


Home is where there is no hasting 
Lest you bargains lose; 

Home is where no scheming rivals 
Trusting love abuse. 


Home is where no heart is lonely - 
Seeking loved ones true; 

Home is where love’s choicest comrades 
All belong to you. 


Home is where no pain is heartless 
Where no sorrow kills — 

Where the heart that faints and wearies 
Some sure comfort fills. 


Home is what God’s love created 
When it left its throne; 
Home is what His love has waiting 
All who love their own. 
—D. F. Miller. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





CLOSED RETREATS 
Cc. D. McENNIRyY 


N STAMPED Bernard Raab with an armful of brightly colored 

literature which he slapped down on the club room table. 

“What’s this, Benny? Been robbin’ the rainbow?” Richard Ranag- 
han demanded, shading his eyes with a bridge score. 

“This,” replied Raab, “is expert guidance for my coming vacation.” 

“Oh, let us see it. — Where are you going, Benny? — When do you 
start? — What’ll you use for money?” And the gang swooped down on 
the garish blue, green and scarlet booklets like a flock of gulls on the 
leavings of a ship’s breakfast. 

“California — Where Life is Better.” “Sailing the Southern Seas.” 
“From Gladdach to Glendalough.” “All the Americas.” “The Spell of 
the Orient.” “Mysteries of Matto Grosso.” 

“Omigosh! Bernard Raab, you are not going to all those places!” 

“All of them — without exception. Read the booklets, and see for 
yourself. Not a single one of them, that a man of my adventurous spirit 
and aesthetic tastes could afford to miss.” 

“Afford to miss! That is not the question. The real problem is how 
the heck can you afford to,go.” This was Gerald Dambach’s practical 
comment. 

“My dear Jerry, a financial wizard of my calibre budgets far ahead 
in anticipation of any extraordinary outlay —” 

“Oh, you intend to go only when you have the money. How much 
have you saved up already ?” 

“Six dollars and forty-five cents,” Raab cooly replied as he ex- 
plored Richard Ranaghan’s overcoat pockets in quest of a cigarette. 

“You know the trip I’d love to take — if I had the price?” cried 
Gabriella Flanders. 

“That is an easy one, Gaby. A bridal trip — if you had the man,” 
returned Dambach. 

“Trouble with so many vacations nowadays — they are too 
strenuous,” Stephen Tighe volunteered. 

“Even so, they do you a world of good. A really beneficial vacation 
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should be, not so much a time of repose, as a complete change for 
mind and body.” 

“If a complete change is ins you people need, why don’t you try 
a few weeks of real work — for mind and body?” This ungracious re- 
mark came from Father Timothy Casey. It did not seem to disturb any- 
body however, for they went right on with their castle-building. 

“If we hope to have any vacation at all this year, it is time to ear- 
mark a fixed amount for that purpose in our weekly budget.” 

“My budget is already pared to the bone,” said Tighe. “The only 
place where I can see any possibility of retrenchment is in my contribu- 
tion to the Sunday collection.” 

“Steve, if you would save all you have been in the habit of putting in 
the collection for a year, your vacation would be limited to a trolley ride 
down to the zoo and back,” Gaby Flanders told him. 


OU are all talking,” Father Casey interrupted, “of the need of 
a vacation for mind and body. What — the more impor- 
tant thing? What about the soul?” 

“You can’t send your soul away on a vacation, can you, Father?” 

“And why can’t you — provided you go with it? You say the mind 
and body need a vacation to refresh and stimulate them, to give them 
renewed strength and energy, greater power of resistance and capacity 
for more strenuous endeavors. Good. But is there anybody here so 
presumptuous as to think his soul does not need all that too?” 

“We need it right enough, Father; but how can we get it? What 
is a vacation for the soul?” 

“A closed retreat.” 

“That is right, Father Casey. Tell that to these heathens. As for 
me, I have already made one,” Bernard Raab announced. 

“Is that a fact, Bernard?” The priest was dubious. “I am quite sure 
your name was not on the list of those who went down to Villa Re- 
deemer last summer.” 

“It was not last summer, Father. It was — was — before that,” he 
exclaimed vaguely. And he began to look as though he would prefer to 
change the subject. 

Not so Father Casey. “Yes, yes, but when?” he insisted. 


“It was — you remember — the time our whole council went down 
— a jubilee year or something — ” 
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“Oh, that was eleven years ago!” 

The titter that rippled around the circle was in order; Raab had it 
coming to him. But the wise cracks were too much — they were heart- 
less. 

“Benny thinks a week-end retreat is like Baptism, impresses an 
indelible character on the soul.” 

“He reminds me of the guy whose wife asks him: What’ll we buy 
Rosie for Christmas — a book? And he says: Oh, she has a book.” 

“Mebbe he fears going back every eleven years would indicate ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm. Benny has always been a man of moderation.” 

“Retreats are for holy people like Ann Wigglesworth. You go every 
year, don’t you, Ann? But for plain, run-of-the-mine Christians like 
the rest of us, Father Casey’s strong, meaty, Sunday-morning sermons 
are the thing,” said Delizia Hogan. 

“Don’t try to put the comether on me like that, Miss Blarney Stone. 
— Since they fit you so well, who can tell me what my strong, meaty 
sermon was about last Sunday morning?” 


ITH puckered brows, all made a desperate show of trying to 

remember. Elmer Hookway chanced the guess it was something 
about the envelope collection. But honest Gaby blurted out: “I was 
distracted by something and did not hear a word you were saying un- 
til the Credo in Unum Deum woke me up.” Then she added quite un- 
necessarily : “I'll bet all the others were too.” 

“But look here, Father Casey,” Richard Ranaghan argued, “I had 
been at a party the night before, I was planning on a game that after- 
noon, I noticed a fellow three pews ahead who has owed me a bill for 
eighteen months, and the new shoes were pinching my corns. How in 
the name of Milquetoast could you expect me to be free from distrac- 
tions? And besides you crowd in so many short talks of a Sunday 
morning that one healthy distraction is enough to wreck the whole 
sermon.” 

“Exactly!” the priest ejaculated. “That is why you — much more 
than the holy people — are in desperate need of a closed retreat.” 

“How is that, Father?” 

“Haven’t you just said it? Your entire life is one dizzy whirl of 
worldly distractions. The only sermon you attend is the short talk at 
the Sunday-morning Masses. During that sermon your mind is so dis- 
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sipated that you do not even know what the preacher is saying. Or if 
you do get a good thought, it is swept away the moment you step out- 
side and meet your friends and business acquaintances. What does that 
mean? It means that you are starving your soul, you are giving it no 
antidote against the worldly poison it is tonstantly absorbing. Your 
sanctified soul can breathe freely only in a spiritual atmosphere, and 
you are suffocating it under an avalanche of material things. Give it 
a chance to get its breath. Make a closed retreat. Take time off every 
year and go down to the retreat house for a brief spiritual vacation, 
where, in silence and prayer, far from the feverish bustle of the world, 
your soul will be refreshed and stimulated, renewed in strength and 
energy, given greater power of resistance and more ambition to strive 
for the goal God has set before it. Yes, by all means, give a yearly 
vacation to your soul.” 

“Father, I have never made a closed retreat. How long does it 
last ?” 

“A retreat has no strict mathematical limits like a time bomb. A — 
week is surely not too long to devote to exclusive attention to the most 
important affair of your existence, the salvation of your immortal soul.” 

“What, Father! A whole week shut up in that prison.” Delizia was 
alarmed. . 

“If you are going to get panicky about it, start out by making 
merely week-end retreats.” 

“You mean, beginning Friday evening and closing Monday morn- 
ing or Sunday evening? They have such retreats, one week for men 
and one week for women, don’t they, Father?” 


s6(@NAY, Father, what do you do during a closed retreat?” 
“You try to spend the time with God. It is not asking too 

much to give two days a year to God, when you devote nearly every 

moment of the other three hundred sixty-three days to creatures.” 

“Dassen’t you say a word all that time?” 

“T have never heard of anybody’s being shot for doing so. But 
really, if you want to gossip, what is the sense of going to the retreat 
house? You can gabble right here at home. The idea of a retreat is 
precisely to get away from distracting conversations and occupations and 
enjoy a little silent thought and self-examination, and to say some good 


prayers, and to listen to a few solid talks and apply them to your own 
soul.” 
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“Do you have to make a general Confession?” 

“You do not have to do anything — except keep the commandments 
and observe the police regulations. Naturally it is an ideal occasion 
to make a Confession with more than ordinary care and compunction, 
and thus be assured that you are not falling into routine and abusing 
this saving sacrament — even a general Confession, if you need it and 
your Confessor approves of it. If you want to have a confidential talk 
with a priest about your problems, you can do that too. Some retreatants 
do little else than just sit in the quiet chapel and listen to what Jesus 
has to say to their hearts.” 

“Father, how much does it cost?” 

“Just about the same as it would cost your mother to buy steak 
and potatoes for you, had you stayed at home. Retreat houses are run 
at a loss. But closed retreats are so very important for Catholic life, 
they have been so strongly urged by Pope Pius XI, they are so in- 
timately bound up with the world-wide crusade for Catholic Action 
and conscious participation in the Mystical Body of Christ, that Bishops 
and Religious Orders have instituted retreat houses and trusted to 
Providence to be able to maintain them.” 

“T had never dreamed that closed retreats were so important and so 
easy to make. What is the reason then they are not better attended?” 

“Ten of the reasons they are not better attended are right here be- 
fore your eyes — the ten young people in this room. How many times 
have you heard me, in the pulpit, urging attendance at the closed re- 
treats! Yet not one of you took enough interest even to inquire about 
them. Other reasons are those hundreds of men and women, who make 
the closed retreats, experience beneficial results, yet have not enough 
zeal nor enough appreciation of their obligations towards the other mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body to become promoters of the work. Lay 
retreats are for the laity, and the laity must promote them. If the laity 
sit back and leave it all to the clergy, these retreats will never suc- 
ceed. It is high time for our Catholic people to take a leaf from the 
communist catechism and work — work — work.” 


HAT do you say, Club?” President Ranaghan put the ques- 
tion. “Shall we promise to make a closed retreat — and give 
our souls a vacation?” 


“Believe me, never in your life did you come home from a vacation 
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with freer and lighter hearts than you will come from this one,” said 
Father Casey. 





Profession of Faith 


Miss Jessica Dragonette, internationally famous singer, 
accused of participating in a charity drive for the Spanish 
Reds, explained her position as follows in a letter to the 
Brooklyn Tablet: 

“Among many papers claiming my immediate attention after 
a busy concert tour was one asking help for Spanish musi- 
cians from Casalas, Olin Downes, Walter Damrosch. Naturally 
I was as surprised as anyone to find that by my ready sympathy 
for needy musicians I have been led into this stupid mistake. 
For the benefit of those who are still puzzled, may I say that 
I stand with the Church on the Spanish issue, and not against 
her. What possible traffic could I have with Communism in 
any form? I have gone the length and breadth of our land 
singing the ‘Ave Maria’ after each concert with the sole inten- 
tion of invoking the aid of our American Patroness to safeguard 
us from this hideous influence. My religion is, as always, the 
mainspring of my life — that air I breathe and in which I have 
my being. I am sorry for any shock I may have caused my 
Catholic friends, and I hope they will accept this public state- 
ment of my position in good faith.” 














A Hard Price 


How much some men have to pay for the privilege of enter- 
ing the Catholic faith is illustrated by the story of the con- 
version of the late Sir Francis Burnand, who later became the 
illustrious editor of England’s humorous magazine, Punch. 
Here is what happened when he tried to see his father and 
discuss the matter of his becoming a Catholic: 

“When he came up from Oxford as a young man to discuss 
with his father his intended conversion to the Catholic Church, 
he was received at the door by the butler, who told him not 
to dismiss the cab. This looked ominous. Then his father came 
down, did not even shake hands, but thundered out at him the 
question as to the truth or otherwise of his joining the Church 
of Rome. The young man said he wished to discuss the matter. 
There was to be no discussion. He was shown the door, and 
thrown out on the inhospitable world with exactly one shilling 


in his pocket.” 
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ETCHINGS FROM LIFE 





FIVE MOTHERS 
L. F. HyLanp 


OOD men the world over pay frequent and eloquent tribute to 
(; the good mothers who made their childhood happy and their 
manhood strong. But bad men, selfish men, unloveable men, speak not 
in words, but by their lives, of the bad mothers who, perhaps un- 
consciously, helped to fashion them into the crotchety characters that 
they have become. While thousands therefore are joyously echoing 
the words of Abraham Lincoln, “All that I am I owe to my mother,” 
young mothers might well ponder how sadly other thousands might 
echo the same words, because the “all” that they owe to their mothers 
is some form of weakness that renders them misfits in society. 

It is usual to hear talk about “spoiled children,” but almost every 
spoiled child is due to a spoiled mother. Nature provides every mother 
with two things than can make her adequate to all the tasks involved 
in the training of a child: the one thing is a strong instinct of love, 
and the other is a faculty of reason or intelligence, which must learn 
by experience and study how to direct the instinct of love, and must 
always keep the upper hand. A “spoiled mother” is one whose instinct 
of love has either been thwarted by selfishness or overdeveloped with- 
out reason. 

Spoiled mothers fail quite readily into several categories, each one 
of which will be recognized by those who mingle much with people. 
Each class produces its particular type of spoiled child with that peculiar 
sort of fatality with which nature accomplishes most of her results. 
While the pictures are not too pleasant, they shall have accomplished 
something if they can prevent one or two “spoilings” among mothers 
or children. 

1. 

Everybody is acquainted with the “too-too-loving mother.” Some- 
times she is called the doting mother, or the gushing mother. It is her 
peculiar trait that her love for her child must be expressed at all 
times and in all places by a frenzy of emotional endearment that often 
makes bystanders shudder. Baby-talk, while its use does not neces- 
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sarily mark a mother out as belonging to the “too-too-loving” type, is 
nevertheless heaven’s own best gift to the latter. She can coin more 
words of endearment while tying a baby shoe or buttoning a baby jacket 
than a poet in the finest frenzy soaring. She literally melts with emo- 
tion when saying good-bye to the child as it goes off to school, and on 
its return has a ten minute struggle with tears while unleashing a torrent 
of words of greeting. 

In company, this “too-too-loving mother” is no less emotional over 
her child. She can with apparent ease forget entirely the presence 
of a room-full of people and conduct a sugary tete-a-tete with the child 
about some trivial every-day matter. And as the child grows older the 
ordinary tapering off that advancing maturity brings to emotional 
expressions of love does not occur. This mother is “too, too loving” to 
the end. 

It is clear that this type of mother has permitted little of reason 
and sound judgment to enter into her instinct of love. But the effects 
on the child are still more noteworthy. First, there is a reaction certain 
to set in at some time or other. That will show itself in the efforts made 
by the child to imitate hard-boiled characters; in the fact that often 
it is children of oversentimentalized love who are the quickest to learn 
and the proudest to use vulgar, profane, and even indecent language; 
in the boorish and unconventional poses they assume in the presence 
of others. Expressing emotion and being a sissy are synonymous terms 
for boys, and in the presence of over-lavish emotion they are bound to 
try to defend themselves in some extreme way. That this “hard- 
boiledness” never wears off, that it makes grown men incapable of 
adjusting themselves to an even balance between reason and emotion is 
not strange. : 

2. 

The “martyr” mother is responsible for much of “the world is 
down on me” attitude of men. She is the mother who looks, acts, and 
speaks as though her last breath were about to be drawn and her last 
drop of blood about to be shed, even though there is nothing partic- 
ularly weak about her constitution. She loves to emit soulful but in- 
direct sighs about what it cost her to become a mother. She complains 
frequently about “all that she has gone through.” She has a clear 
picture of what she would be doing if she had not assumed this terri- 
fying burden, and can expatiate for hours on the glory that life offered 
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her before she was tied, or rather nailed down. 

In bringing up her children, she endeavors to impress on their 
memories an indelible picture of wronged humanity, and the slightest 
misdemeanor on their part opens the floodgates of mourning and tears. 
Too weak and prostrate to raise a hand to strike a blow, she grumbles, 
complains, whines, moans and whimpers over everything that goes 
wrong. 

Such selfishness usually begets its kind. The grown men and women 
in the world who see nothing but the dark side of things, who see 
their acquaintances as constantly misusing them, who have such roseate 
dreams of what they might be if only the world were not against them, 
have more than likely acquired their outlook from a “martyr-mother” — 
who turned the instinct of love around till it embraced herself alone. 

3. 

The “lioness-with-cub” mother is one who has overdeveloped her 
instinct of love for a child to a point of irrational smothering. Another 
name for her might be “Right or wrong, I’ll fight for my child.” Her 
child, however, can do no wrong. She will fight with tooth and nail and 
claw, and with the sharpest weapon of all, her tongue, to defend her 
child from one and all who dare to murmur the slightest criticism 
or correction. 

The “lioness-with-cub” type of mother will invade a school like the 
general of an overwhelming army demanding an immediate surrender. 
Teachers who have seen fit to correct her child, or to put him among 
the mediocre, will be made the object of withering fire in which the 
past history of any number of others will be an unfailing supply of 
ammunition. Such mothers will storm to the door of a neighbor’s 
house to demand apologies from bewildered mothers and fathers whose 
children have looked at or spoken harshly to her child. 

In the home, visitors will find this type of mother defending her 
child in regard to such innocent pranks as opening the purses of lady 
guests, rummaging through the pockets of the men’s overcoats, and 
shooting a water pistol at all and sundry. A good way to get an un- 
savory reputation in the neighborhood is to object to the defense made 
for such antics. “A hater of children,” “a person who tries to inter- 
fere with other people’s affairs” and “just an old fogey” are some of 
the ways in which it will be summed up. 

The harm, however, is preéminently the child’s. The cub grows 
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up to be a lion, and to demand that everybody serve his widening in- 
terests with the same ferocity with which the mother protected them 
when he was a cub. From the ranks of such as these come the school 
bullies, the college snobs, the society “stuck-ups,” the business 
racketeers, and the moral weaklings. When there is no mother to pro- 
tect the interests of the ego, the ego in this case will find plenty of 
means at hand to take over the job itself. No spoiled child becomes 
more the spoiled man or woman than the product of the “lioness-with- 
cub” mother. 
4. 

Then, of course, there is the “absentee” mother. She usually has 
plenty of money, which gives her plenty of opportunities for using her 
time more interestingly than in taking care of her child. She uses her 
money as a substitute for personal activity and her one and only symbol 
of love. Expensive toys by the wagon-load; the latest thing in clothes; 
a bed-room probably decorated by an internationally famous artist ; two 
or three servants to dress, teach, amuse and watch over the child — 
everything except that which money cannot buy, the kind of love for 
which a child would gladly, if it knew how, sacrifice all the gaudy 
and expensive surroundings. 

The child, knowing no better, grows up with absolutely no sense 
of human values, and with scarcely more sense of the value of money. 
Such children, when they reach the spending age, can go through any 
given sum of their parents’ money in an unbelievably short space of 
time. They can think of the most bizarre ways of dropping a few hun- 
dred or thousand at a nod. They become the “men about town” and 
the “women at loose ends,” with few friends and many hangers on 
(while the money lasts), with a bravado that echoes the pitiful untruth 
that “money can buy anything.” They do not know that it cannot buy 
a single real friend, nor one moment of the joy that comes from 
the rippling laughter of a child. 

They are not to be too severely condemned. How can one who had 
a mother but never experienced the sublime joy that personal love and 
care can bring ever in later years realize that the happiest moments 
of life are brought by things that are not in the market with silver and 
gold. 

5. 
For such men as have been spoiled by spoiled mothers like these, 
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there will be little understanding of the real merits of the mother- 
hood which all good men praise. The good mother is the one who knows 
how to regulate affection and its expression; who happily and cheer- 
fully bears whatever burdens her motherhood entails; who defends her 
child when he is right, and punishes him when he is wrong; who gives 
him not only food and drink and clothes — but herself, in daily atten- 
tion and care and love. 
To such mothers — all hail! 


THE COWARD 


F. A. Ryan 


From childhood on he had been known as one lacking cour- 
age, and every now and then the meaner of his acquaintances 
thrust the ugly word “coward” upon him. As a boy, he had 
often been called “yellow” by the toughies of his age, because 
he would not dive off the bridge beneath which they swam. As 
a young man in high school he overheard them saying that he 
“couldn’t take it” when he failed to make the football team. 
As a young man he once heard the sarcastic snickers of a group 
of young people when he was insulted publicly at a party and 
seemed to be too scared or afraid to speak or fight for his 
honor. 

In his late twenties he fell in love. Deeply, irrevocably, in 
love. The girl was good and beautiful and simple, and seemed 
to like him very much. But she had a mother to support, and 
+ a crippled sister and could not marry without in some way & 
providing for them. 

There were rivals of the coward. One was a good youth, 
with a considerable amount of inherited money. He could easily 
provide for the girl and her mother and sister. But she seemed 
to like the “coward” more, even though he was a poor bet 
from an economic point of view. 

The coward figured it all out and then carried out a care- 
fully prepared plan. He contrived, without actually doing any 
wrong, to get himself into dubious circumstances. He permitted 
the word to get about that he was not only a coward, but an 
irresponsible weakling as well. He showed himself before the 
girl and her family in the unlovely character of a selfish and 
heartless egotist. Her love gradually cooled and then died, and 
eventually she married the man who had the money. . . . 

They still call him a coward and a weakling. They do not 
know that he did the bravest thing within the power of man 
to do. They do not know that when the world’s secrets are 
revealed, he will stand among those who “laid down their lives 
for those they loved.” 
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LINES 


TO 10,000_ POLITICIANS 
L. F. Hyland 


You hold in your hands 

The ultimate destinies of a nation and a people. 
You hold in your hearts 

Secrets about public affairs and public people 
That ordinary citizens will never know. 

You have at your command 

Papers and magazines and radio — 

What will you do 

With the power you possess? 


You can do like many politicians: 

You can barter a nation 

To line your pockets with gold. 

You can prostitute your conscience 

To the support of a rotten cause. 

You can make black look white 

And white look black 

And wrong look right 

And right look wrong 

And a racketeering crook 

Look like a saviour of his people 

And an honest man 

Look like a fool. 

You can sell your soul 

For power and “pull,” 

You can lie and cheat and swindle and bribe 
With an angelic countenance 

And the language of saints, 

Because the laws and the courts 

Can be bought to serve the cause you represent. 


What will you do? 

You can keep your hands free 
From tainted gold. 

You can hide no secrets 

From those whose favor you desire. 
You can make no deals 

With the crook and the faker. 

You can sacrifice ambition 

That truth and justice may prevail. 


You hold power indeed — 
To damn your country 
Or to save. 
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FAIRY TALE FOR YOUTH 





The only reason why this is called a fairy tale is because there are so 
few young people who realize how true it can be. It has happened and 
will happen whenever real faith makes fairy stories come true. 





E. F. MIL_er 


T IS sad that fairy tales have gone out of vogue for it is a certain 
I sign that the imagination has gone out of vogue too. To Grimm 
and Andersen trees were mighty giants in winter, with long emaciated 
arms and countless clutching fingers; and slender giantesses in sum- 
mer, with tremendous flowered hats upon their heads and a captivating, 
pleasant perfume concocted only by the gods. They had eyes to see 
and ears to hear and carried on unceasing conversation with the birds 
who rested on their shoulders and with the animals who found skelter 
in their shade. To Grimm and Anderson men were godly creatures in 
constant communion with gnomes and fairies and dwarfs, and in the 
friendship of mighty queens who could wave a wand and change a 
wicked man into a mouse or rat, or a ragged urchin into a powerful 
prince. 

All that is past now, and trees are but sticks of wood pushed into 
the ground producing leaves and capable of bringing in so much profit 
in dollars and cents to those who own them. Men are but chemical 
combinations destined like the stones in the street to pass their lives 
amid smoke and smoke-stacks and incapable of seeing anything beyond 
the trampled clods of humanity around them or of feeling anything 
beyond the misery that is the result of their being alive. The imagina- 
tion is dead to unseen beauty and fantasy and therefore fairy tales 
no longer have a place in the literature of the world. Men have grown 
up and have no time for anything but the hard reality of making a liv- 
ing or becoming rich. 

This is unfortunate, for I am going to write a fairy tale — a fairy 


tale for grownups. This fairy tale has to do with an American girl 
whose name was Marie. 


ARIE lived in a world of acute contradictions — a world of peo- 
ple who were too rich to be happy and people who were too poor 
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to be comfortable; of people who were too spiritual in the wrong 
sense to be practical, and too material to be charitable. She lived in a 
world of gaudy, blazing theatres that were never darkened, of dirty, 
rotting slums that were never brightened, of wars and murders and 
robberies, of ignorance and sorrow and unbelief. She lived in a world 
that drained the best from man by its machines and by its govern- 
ments and yet set up masterpieces of science and art created by the 
genius of man. She lived in a world that in practice if not in theory 
denied all that was good and holy and worthwhile. 

In spite of all this Marie was a beautiful girl, with golden hair 
and rosy cheeks and a flashing smile that would do credit to the 
goddesses of old. Nor was her beauty merely something external that 
appeared in the evening with her makeup and disappeared in the 
morning with her sleep. The external was only the flower or the blossom 
of a beauty that had its origin deeper, a beauty that could be sensed 
rather than seen, a beauty that seemed to say: this is womanhood as 
God would have it; this is womanhood on which the hope and happi- 
ness of the world depend. e 

But Marie was more than beautiful. She was the most popular girl 
in her neighborhood, the one who was always drafted for the presidency 
of this club or the secretaryship of that circle, or to take care of some 
job that all the others were too indifferent or too lazy or too busy 
to take care of themseives. She was drafted into many positions be- 
cause she always acceded to every demand made upon her without a 
grumble or a word of remonstrance. And so she became “Marie” to 


everybody, far and near, known and unknown — the most popular girl 
in the city. : 


UT over and above Marie’s beauty and her popularity was her 

Catholicity. She was a real Catholic, one who believed so firmly 
in the truths of her religion that willingly would she die rather than 
ever deny a single one. She looked upon herself as a member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, realizing that in the veins and arteries of her 
soul there flowed the same blood stream of grace as flowed through 
the veins and arteries of the soul of the Redeemer. This made her 
Christ-like and she acted accordingly not only on Sunday but on every 
day of the week. Her faith had found its way into her very being 
and influenced her in everything she did whether it was playing or 
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praying or working. She went to Mass and Holy Communion each 
morning; she treated those whom she met on the street even though 
they were tramps as Christ would have treated them; in her home 
she was the one ray of sunshine that never lost its warmth or brightness. 

Of course the boys liked Marie — any number of boys, and they 
were unceasing in the court they paid her. But she did not like them, 
at least not to the extent of marrying them. There were two reasons 
for this. The first reason: her father had lost all his money in the 
course of the depression and was too old to plunge into work 
thoroughly enough to recoup his losses. Marie had to go to work 
in a downtown office in order to pay off the accumulated debts. The 
second reason: a boy had not yet come along whom she loved so well 
that she could turn over to him her life. One after the other had taken 
her out — to dances and football games and to parties, and one after 
the other had gone out the front door never to return. They were given 
to understand that they were wasting their time. 

This was not because Marie did not want a home of her own. It 
was the one thing that she did want above everything else. She was 
constantly visualizing herself in a little bungalow painted white and 
surrounded with flowers and furnished with a hundred pretty things 
that she already had in her mind. She was constantly seeing herself 
with a baby in her arms — her own baby, hugging it to her heart and 
planning for its future, and three or four or even more babies tugging 
at her dress and calling her “mother.” She was ever beholding herself 
waiting at the door for the return of him to whom she had promised 
unswerving fidelity and whom she loved more than life itself, to re- 
ceive his kiss and to feel secure in his presence. All these Marie wanted, 
and yet for years they had been denied her. Now times were changing. 
Her father was once more on his feet, and all his debts were paid. 
She was in a position where she could see her dreams come true. But 
would they come true? She was twenty six years old and time was 
going fast. It was then that Martin came into her life. 


ARIE was in the dime store one Saturday afternoon shopping 

for herself and for her mother. A dozen bundles she had al- 

ready in her possession when she spied a counter on which were ex- 
hibited the reddest apples she had ever seen. She must buy some im- 
mediately for supper. Hardly had the bag been placed securely under 
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her arm when suddenly it burst, and the apples went sprawling on the 
floor. “Oh, my!” she said as she saw her precious apples roll farther 
and farther away. “Oh, my!” But before she could stoop to gather 
them from under the fee: of the unconcerned people milling about, 
a young man appeared from nowhere and said, “My pleasure, Miss,” 
and was immediately on his knees putting the scattered fruit into 
a basket which he had taken from a nearby counter. 

Marie could see only his back as he went on with his task but it 
was a nice back, big and broad, and crowned with a head of black 
curly hair. It was just the kind of a back she liked and hair too, and for 
no reason at all her heart missed a beat and the sunshine streaming 
through the window took on an extra brilliance that it did not have 
before. 

At last the apples were all gathered together as good as new ex- 
cept for a little dust that they had picked up which could be washed 
off in a second, and the young man was standing before her. Marie 
looked at him with wide open eyes and was not able to say a word. 
His face was even nicer than his back, and his hair — it was just the 
kind of kinky, curly hair that you would like to run your fingers 
through. Her heart missed two beats and the sunshine seemed still 
brighter. Then he spoke. 

“Not a word of thanks if you please, my lady. To serve so fair 
a princess is reward enough for the work of reassembling your apples.” 

“I thank you anyway,” answered Marie smilingly. “It was good of 
you to rescue the damsel in distress so nicely.” She reached for the 
basket. . 

“Oh no, no, you must not,” protested the young man, putting the 
basket behind his back. “I am afraid to let such fragile arms lift so 
big a burden. With your permission, and due to the fact that I have 
the afternoon off and not a thing in the world to do, I will accompany 
you wheresoever you have to go even though it be to the moon and 
back.” 

“That’s silly,” said Marie. 

“Silly or not, it’s the law.” 

They left the store and entered a bus. With each turn of the wheels 
Marie liked her new found friend the more. She learnd that his name 
was Martin, that he had graduated from the University, that he lived 
but a few blocks distant from her own home, and that he came from 
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an excellent family. And before the bus stopped at its appointed corner 
she had promised to go with him to the movies the following night. 


OVE, they tell us, is a function of the will that follows on the opera- 
tion of the intellect. As soon as a rational animal comes to know 
something or somebody as a definite and decided good for him, his 
will will tend to embrace it, or in other words, to love it. Love follows 
on knowledge. Marie came to know Martin as a very decided good, and 
that, after going out with him only a dozen times. Her native intui- 
tion and her observation told her that she could not be mistaken. They 
had dinner at each other’s home, they walked through the park together, 
they went to two or three shows. And on each occasion Martin showed 
himself gentlemanly, considerate, courteous without being sophisticated, 
stiff, or formal. His education, strangely, had given him an apprecia- 
tion of literature, music and the play, and his Americanism had given 
him a love for football and baseball and all the other sports of the 
country. His conversation was intelligent, his sense of humor keen, 
his love of virtue, sincere. There was not the slightest incompatibility. 
He was perfect in every respect — except one, and that, was the most 
important of all: he had no religion. 

Most girls would not give a second thought to so trivial an obstacle 
as that. Religion? How could that make any difference? It was love 
that counted, not religion. With so fine a catch already in the net 
it would be folly to say the least word that might spoil everything 
right at the last moment. And so for the happiness of time they would 
barter the happiness of eternity, and perhaps the happiness of their 
children. But not so Marie. Her faith was more to her than her hat 
which she could put on and take off at will. And her faith forbade 
mixed marriages, and the experience of the world proved the wisdom 
of the prohibition. If the faith forbade mixed marriages, it also for- 
bade mixed company keeping, for the one led inevitably to the other. 
Therefore something would have to be done, and done at once. 

“Martin,” said Marie the next time they met, “I want you to do 
me a favor.” 

“Anything in the world, my dear,” Martin answered. 

“Well then, come with me to the priest tomorrow night and let him 
explain to you what the Catholic religion teaches.” 

Martin laughed. “Now don’t you worry your pretty little head about 
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my soul, Marie. That’s all taken care of. I’ve thought it out from begin- 
ning to end, and have decided that I can get to heaven without belonging 
to any religion. So there, that’s taken care of once and for all.” 

“But you don’t understand. It may sound bold and brazen for me 
to talk like this, but I take company-keeping seriously. I’d be like 
a little child if I didn’t speak to you frankly about something that means 
so much to me. My Church forbids me to marry a boy who is not a 
Catholic. Forbidding that, she also forbids me to keep company with a 
boy who is not a Catholic. Therefore...” 

“Do you mean to say that you love me, that you will marry me?” 
cried Martin as he began to put his arms about her. But Marie pushed 
him aside and continued. 

“Therefore unless you are at least willing to investigate the truth 
of the Catholic religion, we cannot go out together any more.” 

“But Marie, that’s silly. I know my own mind. I promise you 
that I’ll never interfere in the least way with you and your religion. 
But it’s impossible for me to be a Catholic. My folks would disown me. 
Besides I don’t see the necessity of it. If I do what I think is just and 
good, that’s enough. Now let’s not be foolish. You go right ahead with 
your way of thinking and I’ll go ahead with mine, and there'll be no 
argument.” 

“No, Martin. Unless you promise me at least to investigate, this 
is the last time that we shall see each other.” 

Martin sat silent for a moment. Then he arose and said, “Well, 
then, I suppose it’s the last time that we shall see each other.” He took 
his hat and without another word departed from the house. 


T WAS morning before. Martin fell asleep. Half the night he paced 
the floor telling himself again and again that he would never for- 

get his reason so completely as to discuss religion with a priest. He had 
nothing against religion, but at the same time he had no need for it. 
He did not kill or steal; what more could be demanded? His mind: made 
up, he would lie down, but only to remain wide awake, his brain on fire 
with doubt and indecision. Marie would appear before him more beau- 
tiful than any girl he had ever seen. Little things that she had said 
would echo in his ears. Her way of smiling and talking and walking, 
her charity and kindness, her reliability and firmness would flash before 
his eyes. Oh, there wasn’t any use in trying to sleep. Once more he 
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would arise, smoke another cigarette, and go over the whole argument 
again why he shouldn’t see a priest. But Marie loved him, he was sure 
of that. And she was willing to sacrifice that love for her religion. 
Perhaps there was something to it that he had not thought of. Perhaps 
it would be a good idea to find out at least that much — whence came 
such startling courage in a girl so utterly feminine, so delicately 
fragile. He would compromise — that much would he discuss with the 
priest and no more. And he would do it not because Marie had asked 
him but because he was curious. If there were magic powers in the 
world he wanted to know where they were. At last he was able to go 
to sleep. . 

It was morning also before Marie fell asleep. If you have ever 
been completely happy only to see your happiness snatched away and 
changed to misery in the twinkling of an eye, you will understand how 
she felt. Gone now were all the dreams of her life, gone now that home 
she had envisioned and little children she could call her own, gone 
everything she had ever hoped for or desired. She could not check 
her tears. “O God,” she cried out, “give me strength to keep my resolu- 
tion, for I do love him. Oh, I love him more than my own life. Dear 
God, give me courage and help or I will fail.” All night long she 
wrestled with the temptation — the greatest temptation of her life. 
But she would not give in, never, cost what it would. From sheer ex- 
haustion she fell asleep as the first streaks of dawn came through the 
window of her room. 


HE fairy tale is not long in ending. Martin went to the priest 

the very next evening, but alone. He could not allow Marie to 
see her priest humiliated. But the strange part of it was the priest 
was not humiliated. After listening carefully to Martin’s argument 
which had gradually become a tirade, he looked at him solicitously for 
a moment and then said. 

“Aren’t you feeling well? Do you want a glass of water?” 

There was no answer to that one and Martin knew it. So he sat 
there silent'y and waited. Then the priest began to talk. He said things 
that Martin had never heard before, strange things, beautiful things. 
And gradually there came upon him an inkling of the source of Mary’s 
courage and virtue. It was only an inkling, only a whisper and would 
have to be looked into thoroughly lest there be a catch. Well, he was 
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man enough to do that; and forthwith he made a date to come back 
again. A second visit led to a third and then to a score till finally 
the Catholic religion was examined in its every detail. And with the 
last discussion came the gift of faith. There remained but one thing 
to do. 

Marie knew nothing of all this. The first news she received came 
through the mail. It was an invitation, engraved in golden letters on 
rich parchment and containing the following message: 

Marie 
Baptism 
St. Peter’s Church 
Feb. 1, 1939 
8 A.M. 
You are cordially invited 
Martin 

And as the waters flowed tears were not wanting on the part of at 
least one. After that ceremony another ceremony quickly followed, a 
ceremony that took place in the church before the altar of the Lord and 
accompanied by the Holy Sacrifice. Never had there been a more beau- 
tiful bride or a more handsome bridegroom. 

And the prince took his princess to the castle he had prepared for 
her and they lived happily ever after. 





Down With Genius 


When an established writer falls short of his best work, the 
Broadway misanthropes cry: “Beat him! Let him have it right 
on the button!” They have a spuriously quixotic impulse to 
coddle the mediocrities and abuse the geniuses. When Clifford 
Odets followed “Awake and Sing!” with a piece of muddled 
mysticism labeled “Paradise Lost,” the reviewers were urged to 
denounce him furiously. Now that he has followed “Golden + 
Boy” with “Rocket to the Moon,” which expires in a state of 
loquacious confusion, the reviewers are again urged to dance 
jubilantly on his grave. For every man who pokes his head 
above the dead-level of uninspired competence arouses malicious 
resentment in the minds of his inferiors. They would be pleased 
to see him kicked back into obscurity. Genius is a disquieting 
element in a phlegmatic neighborhood. 


— Brooks Atkinson in New York Times. 
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+——— Three Minute Instruction ——- 


OUR CO-REDEEMER 


The very name of the month of May keeps before the mind 
the beautiful relationship that God has established between 
Mary and all men. Among the titles by which that relationship 
is expressed is that of the “Co-redeemer” — one that supports 
all the childlike trust and confidence that Catholics give to 
Mary. The reasons for giving this title to Mary are these: 


1. Christ came into the world expressly to redeem mankind, and 
every action connected with His coming had a part to play in the 
work of Redemption. The greatest of these actions connected with 
His coming was His choice of a mother who was to be associated 
with Him from the beginning to the end of His work for men. The 
very fact that she was chosen to be with Him from the beginning, to 
work with Him, to suffer with Him, to pray with Him, makes it 
clear that Christ intended her as a co-operator in the work of 
Redemption, which we express by the title “co-redeemer.” 


2. The closeness of the association between Christ and Mary 
enters into the eternal plans of God. In the promise of a Redeemer 
made in Eden, Mary is mentioned with Him, for God says to Satan: 
“I will put enmity between thee and the woman, between thy seed 
and her seed; she shall crush thy head.” Isaias in his great prophecy, 
puts Mother and Child together: “A virgin shall conceive and bear a 
Son and his name will be called Emmanuel.” Mary was asked to 
consent to Christ’s coming, as though God had made her a partner 
in the work of Redemption; she gave of her flesh to form his body, 
of her love and care to prepare Him for His work. She asked for 
and obtained His first miracle at Cana, and she stood by the Cross, 
suffering with Him to the end. All these things, taken separately or 
together, show that though He did not need to do so, God actually 
did choose Mary to help Him redeem mankind. 


3. As Christ’s work of redemption was to go on to the end of 
time, so must Mary’s work of co-operation in redemption. That means 
that just as on earth she worked with Christ for the salvation and 
happiness of men, so she is doing now, by interceding for sinners, 
by obtaining grace for the tempted, by bringing joy to the afflicted: 
in one word, by being a mother to them to whom Christ is a Saviour. 


It must not be forgotten, of course, that Mary is a creature, 
and that therefore God had no absolute need of asking or ac- 
cepting her heip in the work He had chosen to do. But He, 
of His own will, asked and accepted that help because of the 
power He knew a mother would wield over her children. How 
well He knew human nature is testified by the joy and 
confidence that Mary’s office of Mother has given to men. 
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CONVERT TO COMMUNISM 





You have often read stories of the struggles converts to Catholicism 
had to make and the peace that followed. Here is the story of a convert 
to Communism, written by an ex-communist leader who knew the two 
persons involved. Stark tragedy, we call it. 





F. ScHNERING 


AX and Esther came to this country from Poland when they 

were children. Their earliest recollections were of the anti- 
Jewish discriminations practiced against their people. Conditions were 
bad in Poland after the World War and the Jews were in a sorry 
predicament. Esther’s father came to America in 1920 with the in- 
tention of sending for his family as soon as possible. 

Esther’s tenth year was marked by a terrifying incident. During 
an anti-Semitic demonstration her family was victimized. The child 
saw her mother and aged grandfather cruelly beaten, the furnishings 
in their home were demolished and the building set on fire. Esther has 
many times told me she will never forget that awful night and the fol- 
lowing weeks of hunger and hardship in hiding, during which the old 
grandfather fell ill and died. At last, her father was able to arrange 
for their passage to America. 

The first twelve years of Max’s life scarcely differed from Esther’s. 
His parents died, leaving him in the care of a brother and a sister. 
He lived in awful poverty and was frequently hungry. His departure 
from Poland was also a flight from hardship and persecution. 

The families were far more fortunate in this country. Through hard 
work and strict economy they were able to save enough to provide a 
feeling of some kind of security. Max and Esther were extremely 
race conscious and anti-Semitism seemed a cruel and outrageous dis- 
grace to civilization. Neither had been raised in the teachings of Juda- 
ism ; their families had long ago discarded the faith of their ancestors. 

Through friends they came into contact with the Communist move- 
ment and its attitude toward the racial problem appealed to them 
strongly. The Party began to loom as the great hope for the emancipa- 
tion of the oppressed. They thought of Birobijan, the Soviet Jewish 
territory, as some kind of promised land for their race. Meanwhile 
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other groups seemed to offer not more than idle talk as their con- 
tribution to inter-racial justice. 

For these reasons Max and Esther became “sympathizers with the 
Party.” Both joined an Innocents’ Club formed for Party work within 
the Jewish community. In this group they became acquainted and a 
courtship began. 

Max was employed in the garment industry, worked hard and 
saved his money. His love for Esther accelerated his efforts and he felt 
that life was now being kind to him. He wanted to marry, have a home 
and rear children. If good fortune continued, he planned to open a 
business of his own. 


HEY were married in the summer of 1931. Shortly before the 

marriage, Max and Esther’s father formed a partnership in a 
small store, Max would continue working in the factory; Esther would 
help run the store. All things considered, it seemed certain that this 
marriage was bound to be a happy and successful one. 

But Esther’s Communist activities greatly increased and the more 
she was involved the greater became her enthusiasm. Max was quite 
willing that his wife undertake certain minor tasks for the cause. How- 
ever, the minor tasks became definite responsibilities which required 
considerable time. She was added to more committees and there were 
more meetings to attend. Her customary “one night a week for the 
movement” extended to two, sometimes three. 

Party leaders soon discovered that Esther was susceptible to flattery. 
They took advantage of that in order to spur her on. She was assured 
there was every possibility of her becoming an outstanding leader. 
Her abilities were greatly magnified for the Party was badly in need 
of active workers for routine jobs. 

A slow but certain process was now being wrought within Esther. 
Her center of interest was being transferred from home and husband 
to the Party. She began to entertain dreams of becoming the Amer- 
ican Rosa Luxemburgh, a Clara Zetkin or a Krupskaya; being just 
a wife seemed a prosaic job and business was boring. Esther had em- 
barked upon a doubtful adventure in idealism. 

The National Nominating Convention of the Communist Party was 
held at Chicago in May, 1932. Esther attended that gathering despite 
the objections of her family. She sat through two days of fiery speeches 
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from the best orators in the Party. She was quite over-awed by the 
crowd which packed the Coloseum. Thousands of people sat beneath 
forty foot portraits of Lenin, Stalin and Karl Marx. Mammoth posters 
screamed forth hatred for the existing order; huge cartoons portrayed 
the worker throwing off the chains of exploitation. There was wild 
cheering and thousands of clenched fists were raised in defiance and 
hatred against capitalism and everything excepting Russia and Com- 
rade Stalin. 

As Esther viewed this extravaganza in bolshevik showmanship, her 
enthusiasm soared to great heights; the revolution seemed near at hand. 
She did not know that the gathering had been carefully planned to pro- 
duce that very effect upon hundreds besides herself. She returned 
heme with a firm resolve to devote more of her time to the cause. 


OLLOWING the convention, she was drawn still more deeply 
Fk into the movement. Party leaders learned that Max was ob- 
jecting to her continual absence from home. He prevailed upon Esther 
to take care lest she become too involved, but his warnings went un- 
heeded. He then went so far as to guardedly hint to Party leaders 
that his wife was being too heavily burdened; she had the responsibility 
of a home. 

But the Party seemed surprised at this attitude. Surely he under- 
stood that everyone must make their sacrifice for the revolution; 
surely he had not fallen for the bourgeois clap-trap against which Lenin 
had warned. If he wished to retain his status as an understanding sym- 
pathizer it was not wise to wax sentimental about wife and home. Esther 
was given to understand her husband’s attitude was questionable. Was 
she really sure he was loyal to the cause? She was told it would be ad- 
visable to talk to him and let it be known that grave doubts had been 
cast upon his sincerity and honesty. Thus, Esther was given a club 
with which to threaten Max, with the result he was driven into line 
and her activities multiplied. 

Esther’s work for the Party was interrupted by the coming of a 
child. Meanwhile Max had opened a business of his own. The birth 
of that little boy brought Max the greatest happiness he had ever ex- 
perienced. He was thankful in more ways than one, for he felt the 
problem of his wife’s activities outside the home had been brought to a 
solution. Surely not even the Party could now divide her attention. 
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Six months went by during which Esther chafed from inactivity. 
Finally, she insisted upon hiring a maid. Max agreed out of considera- 
tion for his wife and because he wished her to spend a bit of time 
in their store. But Esther had no intention of concerning herself with 
a “capitalist enterprise,” for the revolution must go forward. She 
threw herself into a maze of activities which often kept her away from 
home until late at night. When she did stay at home, the place was over- 
run by comrades who came to discuss Party business. Max began to 
fear his place of business would be identified as a Communist center. 
Patiently he warned his wife this was dangerous. He begged her to be 
less active. 

For Max life was becoming a dilemma. He opened his store at five 
in the morning; closed it at ten in the evening. Esther was continually 
absent. After each long, hard day, Max would retire completely ex- 
hausted and tormented by his wife’s behavior. And worst of all, he 
saw his child neglected. Again and again he warned Esther that their 
home life was being destroyed. But she had little sympathy and all the 
while the Party loaded her with more work. Max and Esther began 
to quarrel violently and separation seemed imminent. 

When she reported her husband’s attitude to the Party, she was 
showered with sympathy: the revolution and the Party transcend all 
other things in life. A mere husband had no right to interfere with 
the activities of the Party. She began to feel iike a martyr to a great 
cause and was thoroughly enjoying that. Finally, encouraged by the 
Party, she told Max she would only be made the most miserable woman 
in the world, should she yield to his wishes. So Max reached the point 
of feeling that he had been put in a position beyond the limits of tolera- 
tion. He told his wife she must choose between her home and the Com- 
munist Party. 


STHER decided in favor of the Party and thus a marriage which 

began with every promise of happiness and success became an- 
other case for the divorce courts. She rented a small room and went 
about the task of working for the Party night and day. Her life was in- 
deed a hard one and her limited resources brought hardship. With Max 
she had lived weil but now there were times when she had only half 
enough to eat. 


Her mother and father were almost grief-stricken. I shall never 
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forget an occasion on which her father came to me and said, “Can’t 
you do something about all this? Her mother is almost crazy because 
this has happened. Tell her she belongs with her husband and her 
child.” 

But I had broken with the Party and by all rules of bolshevik dis- 
cipline Esther was not permitted to speak or associate with me under 
penalty of expulsion. So I could only tell her father, “Morris, the 
situation is a tragic one, but there is nothing I can do. A year ago 
she would have paid some attention to me, but now she would only 
laugh. I will try to see her but it will do no good. Unfortunately I can- 
not undo what I helped to bring about.” 

But greater difficulties were in store for Esther. About one year 
later she met a young man from Chicago. He was a Jew and a former 
Party member who had been expelled from the organization for having 
dared to disagree with his superiors. They began to see each other reg- 
ularly and Esther felt that she cared deeply for him. But the Party 
frowned upon this friendship and Esther was told she must terminate 
the relationship at once. Harry was a “Trotzkyite” and an enemy of the 
Party and the workers. 

She paid no attention to these orders. She believed Harry had 
been done an injustice and tried to defend him. As a result, her own 
integrity was questioned. She called attention to her devotion to the 
Party. Had she not sacrificed home, husband and her child for the 
cause? Surely the comrades, in view of all her work, could not look 
askance upon her. But she was bluntly told she must not be seen with 
enemies of the Party. 

In desperation she appealed to Harry to do whatever the Party 
might prescribe as the price for regaining his lost status. But this 
he refused to do and was just as insistent that Esther realize the 
dishonesty and error of the Party. Finally, he grew disgusted with the 
situation and told Esther their friendship had reached its end. 


T THIS time the Party found it had no further use for Esther. 

The “line” had changed and she did not fit in well with the 

new tactics in the era of the People’s Front. She was a liability, for 

at times she must be given a few dollars with which to keep body and 

soul together. So little by little she was cast off like an old coat that 
has gone out of style. 
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She went to Chicago, badly frustrated and on the verge of col- 
lapse. Her friends in Chicago were at loss to understand what had 
happened to Esther and they feared she was losing her mind, so 
strange was her behavior. Her hectic experience was about to exact 
toll. She collapsed in a complete physical breakdown. Her parents 
were summoned and at once placed her in a sanitarium. For many 
weeks she hovered on the threshold of death fighting for her life. 

I saw Esther about a month after her discharge from the hospital. 
She was but a shadow of her old self and I could hardly believe my ° 
eyes. Esther was an unusually pretty girl. The last time I had seen 
her she was the picture of health and full of life. But now she seemed 
to have aged by ten years, she appeared crushed in spirit and almost 
hopelessly bewildered. 

The Party has completely cast her off and the attitude of her one 
time comrades is not less than brutal. I talked with one of them. He 
told me, “Well, she never was much of a Communist in the first place. 
She was continually whining about the few little things she had done. 
A real bolshevik would never have gotten mixed with a renegade Trotz- 
kyite. She’s just a sentimental fool. The Party hates sentimentalists 
and so do I. Nobody has any sympathy for her; it served her right!”. 





REQUIEM 


The flock keeps watch o’er thee tonight 
So let thy vigil cease, 

And rest upon the Heart of Christ, 
Tired Pius, rest in peace. 


Nor fear to sleep, for in death’s dream 
His Heart shall fuse with thine 
And gently teach thy pulse to beat 
In unison Divine. 


Awake! thy name is glory, and 
Is ringing out above! . 
While PIUS living guards the flock, 
That PIUS dead has loved. 
—F. Lee 
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MOMENTS AT MASS 
THE KYRIE 


F. A. BRUNNER 

At High Mass, after the last strains of the Introit have 
died away, the choir intones a songful prayer for mercy, 
singing three times Kyrie eleison, three times Christe eleison, 
and again three times Kyrie eleison. Meanwhile the priest, 
after finishing the recitation of the Introit, goes to the middle 
of the altar and quietly says the Kyrie alternately with the 
servers. 

1. Origin of the Kyrie: 

The words Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, are Greek; they 
mean: Lord, have mercy! Christ have mercy! The Kyrie is a 
petition found time and again in the Bible — how often we 
come upon such a phrase as “Son of David, have mercy on 
me!” — and was soon incorporated in the liturgies both east 
and west. At Rome this prayer was sung in the original 
liturgical language even when the rest of the Mass was said 
in Latin. 

2. History of the Kyrie: 

As it stands, the Kyrie is an abridgement; it is a relic of 
the Litany sung by the deacons and people during the so-called 
stational procession, a parade through the streets of Rome 
from one church where the people gathered together (the 
“collect”) to another where the Pope intended to celebrate 
Holy Mass (the “station”). 

To St. Gregory the Great, as we can gather from his letter 
to John of Syracuse, we owe the present structure of the 
Kyrie. He seems to have started the custom of alternate 
recitation between choir and congregation. He is thought to 
have inserted the triple Christe eleison and reduced the repe- 
titions to nine all told. And he forever banished from the 
Mass the inclusion of other invocations which were wont to be 
said, as they still are in the usual litanies. 

3. Significance of the Kyrie: 

The Kyrie must be understood as a plea for mercy, not, 
indeed, a cry for pardon of sin, but an expression of longing 
desire for the revelation of God’s kindness. “The Kyrie is, 
so to speak, the Advent time of every day,” when we stand 
like beggars before God’s throne, pleading for the new In- 
carnation of his wondrous Son on the altar in the form of 
bread and wine. 
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THE MATCHMAKER 





Women are born matchmakers. That is why, when one sets snares 
for another’s feet, she is liable to forget that someone may be laying 
snares for her own. The results are not always unpleasant anyway. 





D. F. MILier 


From Mrs. Nell Berry 
515 N. Park Place 
Oaklawn, N. Y. 
Miss Annabelle Berry 
Smithson University 
Five Forks, Maryland 


Dearest Annabelle: 


I have been so busy directing the housecleaning and rearranging the 
furniture that I did not have time to write you more than the few lines 
you must have received yesterday. Now the work is done, (the new 
mauve drapes look just heavenly in the living room!) and I have 
time to write you more at length. 

I have wanted to speak to you for some time back about a very 
important matter. You are in your senior year now, and soon your col- 
lege days will be over. It would be too awful if, after all the sacrifices 
I have had to make to put you through college, you were to graduate 
without any definite plans for the future. I shall be perfectly frank 
with you and say that I have not been able to understand your lack 
of interest in men. When I was your age I was already engaged and 
was conceded to have done better than any of my schoolmates. Your 
poor father is dead ten years now, but we were very happy. 

Anyway, I am thinking of your happiness now and I must insist 
that you look about you. Perhaps if you would write and tell me about 
the various men who have shown any interest in you, I could help you 
in a purely advisory capacity. Do so, Annabelle, and let your mother 
give you the benefit of her experience. 

The lilacs are in bloom and the peonies are adding plentifully this 
year. The house is spic and span, and I am being complimented all 
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around for my tasteful arrangements. Let me hear from you soon, 
dear. 
Lovingly, 
Mother 
From James Drury 

Smithson University 

Five Forks, Maryland 
Mrs. Mary Drury 
811 Fourth St. 
Center City, Ill. 
Dear Mom: 

I was taking mid semester exams this past week and that is one 
reason why I’ve missed writing my usual letter. 

But there was another reason. Mom, I’ve fallen in love. She’s 
the swellest girl you ever set your eyes on; the only thing is I’m afraid 
she’s too swell for an ordinary low-brow like me. Her name is Anna- 
belle Berry and her eyes are like stars and her voice is like a bell (I 
call her Belle for that reason) and she dances divinely. I’ve only been 
out with her twice, but this is the real thing, Mom. Don’t write and 
say that it is only a passing fancy or something. You know I graduate 
this year, and already have a promise of a good job in the Steel plant. 
Pray that I’ll get an even break, Mom, or I don’t know what I might do. 

All my love, 
James 
From Miss Annabelle Berry 
Smithson University 


Five Forks, Maryland 
Mrs. Nell Berry 


515 N. Park Place 
Oaklawn, N.Y. 
Dearest Mother : 

Your letter certainly was very much to the point, and I appreciate 
your worries about the future of your little daughter. I did not know 
that you were so deeply interested, however, or I would have kept 
you informed about things right along. 

Up to the present I have had dates with the following eligibles: 

1) Harvey Bates. The athletic type — has letters in basketball and 
track. Not very strong on the head work, but nothing wrong with his 
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feet either in sports or dancing. Seems to like me, and is the type whom 
most of the girls pursue. They would all be jealous if I landed him. 

2) James Drury. A nice boy, dead serious about his studies, not 
too handsome but nice looking. Hasn’t very much money and doesn’t 
go in for spending lavishly what little he has. Never looked twice at the 
same girl till he saw me. Solid character, good morals, fine religious 
background. But lacks the social graces to be popular. 

3) Richard Schultz. A bakery magnate’s son. Has oodles of dough 
(pardon the pun) and loves to spend it. Thinks he can buy anything 
he wants, and I think he wants me, the way he spends his money 
on me. Has very little personality but is loved all around for his 
money. We could have a couple of yachts if Herr Schultz is the man 
for me. 

4) Professor Horace Blackwell. Here is something, Mother. He 
is called the most eligible bachelor on the campus. He is not at all 
the stuffy, academic type, but is considered by all to set the social 
standards of the university. Doesn’t need money, but teaches for the 
love of it. I would not even put his name down here, except that he 
complimented me expressly on a paper I wrote about “Marriage Among 
the Masses,” and said he would like me to carry my studies further 
and would be glad to help me. If the rest of the class knew that, 
they would be madly jealous. Of course, he is somewhat older than I 
am, but he has a lot to make up for that. I like him, if that word is 
strong enough for what seems to be an almost hopeless dream. 

There you are, Mother. Look them over carefully and give me your 
advice. I shall be waiting to hear from you. 

Lovingly, 
Annabelle 
On a Sheet Torn from a Class noievook: 

Dear Belle: How about a canoe ride on the lagoon after class this 

P.M.? Jim 


On the Back of a Leaf from a Calendar: 
Jim: T'll meet you at 4:30 sharp outside the Science lab. Belle 


From Mrs. Nell Berry 
515 N. Park Place 
Oaklawn, N. Y. 
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Miss Annabelle Berry 
Smithson University 
Five Forks, Maryland 


Dear Annabelle: 


I must say that your prompt reply to my letter about your future 
has pleased me very much. I am so happy to know that you are giving 
thought to a matter that should be so vital to every girl. 

About the candidates you mentioned, I know that you will take my 
advice like a good girl. After all, it is experience that matters in things 
like this, and my love for you makes me eager to save you from sorrow 
and misfortune. 

As soon as I read your letter I came to this decision. The Bates 
boy and the Drury thing are out completely. You do not want a hus- 
band who lacks brains, as most athletes today are said to do, and as 
you admit this one does. As for the Drury boy, his lack of money should 
be an essential bar to your affections. 

That narrows the field down to two candidates — the Schultz boy 
and the Professor. I do not want to dictate to you, but it does seem 
that the latter has just about everything, and a little uneveness in age 
will not matter a great deal. Set your cap, my dear, and offer to work 
with him on that marriage study proposition. Who knows? Sometimes 
the most unexepected things result from such modest beginnings. 

I am already looking forward to the summer with you. Invite the 
professor down for your work if you can manage it. 

Lovingly, 
Your mother 

From Annabelle Berry 

Dear Jim: 


Thanks loads for the happy evening we had last night. It was just 
perfect from every possible angle — except that I could not give you the 
answer you wanted. But don’t despair. There is something I must settle 
before I can make a final decision about my future, but I am certain 
all will go as I have planned. In the meantime, pray for the success of 
the plot I have laid to clear my path to freedom. 

Yours happily, 
Belle 
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From Annabelle Berry 
Professor Horace Blackwell 
Dear Professor : 

I have thought a great deal about your offer to help me carry my 
studies of “marriage among the masses” further. My interest instead 
of waning has increased. 

Of course it is impossible for me to do very much in the way of 
extra research work right now because of the heavy load I am already 
carrying. But I expect to have the needed time after graduation this sum- 
mer. At the same time, I cannot very well stay on at the University 
because my mother has been planning so much on my being at home 
at least during the summer. For this reason I have thought it might 
be just barely possible that you could get away for a while this summer 
and come to my home. Mother would welcome you, and would be a 
perfect chaperon while we were working together. Besides, in Oak- 
lawn we shall be within reach of districts where valuable case observa- 
tions can be made. 

I know that your time is valuable and in great demand, but I make 
the suggestion on the basis of your kind offer of help. 

Sincerely, 
Annabelle Berry 

From Professor Horace Blackwell 
Miss Annabelle Berry 
Dear Miss Berry: 

Your offer of so splendid an opportunity to carry on a work of re- 
search that is fascinating to us both has intrigued me. If you drop 
in at my office some day this week, we shall arrange the time and 
details. 

Sincerely yours, 


Horace Blackwell 
Telegram 


To Mrs. Nell Berry 
515 N. Park Place 
Oaklawn, N. Y. 

Please meet Professor Blackwell on 6:20 P.M. train, and give him 
spare room. Keep supplied with pencils and paper and drive him to 
slums upon request. Cannot be home for ten days as best girl friend 
is seriously ill. Annabelle 
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Telegram 

To Miss Annabelle Berry , 

Come home at once. What do you mean risking my reputation by 
sending unknown man to stay here. Come home and do your work. 


Mother 
Telegram 


To Miss Annabelle Berry : 
Miss you terribly. When can I have your answer and what is hold- 
ing things up? When can I see you? Love. Jim 


Telegram 

To Mrs. Nell Berry 

Can’t come home. Must stay here another week. Hold professor 
by all means. “Marriage among Masses” important work. Annabelle 


Telegram 

To Mr. James Drury 

Miss you too. Hope to have answer for you next week. Be patient. 
Annabelle . be 

From Mrs. Nell Berry 
Oaklawn, N. Y. 
Dearest Annabelle: 

I hope your girl friend is out of danger and that you will soon be 
able to come home. I am dying to see you. 

The professor is working hard gathering material for the book he 
plans to write with you. I have been doing my best to be helpful, but 
with two or three other guests in the house it is keeping me busy. We 
drove through the “flat” district yesterday and the day before went 
down to the river front and poked about among the homes of the 
poor who live there. I must say that I find it all very interesting. 

I have also begun to worry about whether I gave you the proper 
advice concerning your future. As a matter of fact, I am wondering 
whether the Schultz boy still keeps in touch with you. He is of your 
own age and generation, and his ability to provide so well for you 
has me asking myself whether you could ever do better. You know 
how much I love you, dear, and want you to have only the best. 

I must get back to my work as hostess and part time secretary. Hurry 
home when you can, dear. 


Love, 
[ 284] Mother 
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Telegram 
To Mr. James Drury 


Shall write in a few days, and hope to have good news. Things look- 
ing up. Love. Annabelle 


Telegram 

To Miss Annabelle Berry 

So busy working, have no time to write letters. Professor has started 
work on book, progressing nicely. Have brushed up stenography and 
am helping all I can. Come home when you can but no particular hurry 
now. Have you seen anything of Schultz? Love. Mother 


Telegram 
To Miss Annabelle Berry 


Surprise. Horace and I were married yesterday. Hope you are well 
and can come home soon. We both send love. . . Mother. 


Telegram 

To Mrs. Horace Blackwell 

Thrilled to death at unexpected news. Congratulations. Girl friend 
all better and am leaving for home at once. Love. Annabelle 

From Miss Annabelle Berry 
Mr. James Drury 
Center City, Iil. 
Dear Jim: 

This is going to be a short letter, because I am so excited over being 
able to give you the answer you asked for months ago and have been 
demanding dozens of times ever since that I am not going to spoil it 
by writing a long letter. Anyway, the answer is yes, and you may begin 
to suggest dates for the wedding practically at once. 

Mother was married yesterday (quite a coincidence, eh?) and whom 
do you think she married? None other than Professor Blackwell. Won't 
that be news on the campus? It seems that it happened out of a clear 
sky. Funny how these kindred spirits are brought together in some 
mysterious way. He has probably been waiting for her all his life. 

You will be expected at Oaklawn by the next train. Where shall we 
go for our honeymoon? 

All my love, 


Belle 
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QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


If it is true that there is no biological objection to the 
marriage of cousins, why does the Church mainiain an invalidat- 
ing impediment in this regard? 








Although some authors state that experience has proved that 
there is no biological objection to the marriage of cousins 
(which means that there would be no danger of defective 
children from such a marriage) this is by no means accepted 
as a universally proved truth. There are evidences to prove 
that there is danger. 


But even though it could be proved that there was no danger 
of defective offspring from the marriage of cousins, the natural 
law points to a sound reason for the laws, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, against the marriage of cousins within a certain 
degree of relationship. The natural law establishes the home, 
with its union of close relatives, as a center of free social 
activity and pleasure, and therefore a place where there should 
be little danger of the usual temptations to sin that accompany 
the free mingling of the sexes. This purpose of the home and 
the family, and of free mingling among close relatives, is 
enough to establish a firm law of propriety that marriage 
should not be thought of among those who by nature are in- 
tended to live in such close harmony and union. It is this law 
of propriety, then, that protects the freedom and joy of home 
life; without it, precautions and protections against sin would 
have to be taken, with the result that social and family life 
would lose much of its freedom and enjoyment. 




























As St. Augustine said long ago the laws against the mar- 
riage of close relatives are not only intended to prevent the 
birth of physically defective children, but they “increase the 
number of one’s friends and thus promote a more extensive 
bond of union among men.” 
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FROM THE RISING OF THE SUN 





When the sun is rising in some parts of the world, it is midnight 
in others. Only at those midnight hours, in some lands, can an ancient 
prophecy be fulfilled. Yet the fulfillment will go on — to the setting of the 
last sun. make | 





C. Dunart 


HIS is a part of Russia, where priests are made prisoners be- 
cause of their faith. 

The icy breakers of a furious White Sea spill their foamy contents 
on the Solovetsky Island shore. The shafts of a pale northern moon 
pierce the cracks which serve as windows of a Solovetsky Island prison. 
They light up with a dim lustre the interior of an attic, and reveal 
ten dark forms moving silently and cautiously across the rotten boards. 
The figures pause in groups of twos before long wooden boxes, and 
soon each box is outlined more clearly in the faint flickering of a 
candle. Five forms are standing, five kneeling by their sides, and then 
are heard softly spoken words and their responses. 

“Introibo ad altare Dei.’ They are saying Mass. Theofilus Matu- 
lionis, Bishop of Matrega, Russia, and four brother priests are de- 
priving themselves of part of the brief four or five hours allotted them 
for sleep, to offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The Mass goes on. 
At the Offertory, small white hosts are offered up on patens made 
out of tin. A few drops of wine, not more than five or six, are poured 
into chalices also made of tin. The baking of these hosts has cost 
them much labor; the wine has been squeezed from grapes smuggled 
into camp by friends; the chalices and patens have taxed the ingenuity 
of a gifted priest. 

“Hoc est enim Corpus Meum.” God comes down from heaven 
and rests before His priests. It is another Bethlehem, but Bethlehem 
was never so cold as this. Jesus Christ is shielded by His sacramental 
garb, but the hands of the priests are shrivelled and purple from the 
cold, and can scarcely hold the precious Host. 

Below, twenty more priests lie on coverless shelves built into the 
wall which serve as beds. Some are making their preparation, for they 
are soon to ascend into the attic to offer their Masses. Others snatch 
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a few winks of sleep; their turn is not to come until later. 

And so the entire night is spent. Early the next morning, long 
before dawn, the Bishop and the priests are hurried out to a day of 
drudgery and slavery. Seventeen or eighteen hours of hard labor — 
their bodies so weary that they can be spurred on only by means of 
the lash, which is not used sparingly. And still at the end of the long 
day, they again begin their nightly vigil. They take their rest in saying 
Mass. 


HIS is Mexico, where priests and divine services are proscribed. 
T It is early morning in a small Mexican village during the 
Calles’ rule, and a number of persons have crowded into the back room 
of a neighbor’s house. The room is poor; the walls are bare, save for 
a cheap print of the Madonna; the furniture, scanty and well-worn; 
the floors are carpetless — but everything is as clean as the careful 
labors of a Mexican wife and mother can make them. 

The men and women kneel in the form of a semi-circle, and in 
their midst stands a young lad, clad in spotless white, his bright, dark 
eyes fixed intently on what he holds in his hand. It is the Blessed 
Sacrament. And this it is which makes this poor home more splendid 
than the Mexican President’s palacious dwelling — this it is which 
makes these villagers more privileged than the mighty of the land, 
seated around the glittering table of the President. 

The expulsion of many priests has made it necessary that the 
Blessed Sacrament be preserved in private homes, and be distributed 
by the people themselves. So the little boy passes from figure to figure, 
placing on the tongue of each, a small white Host, Which is their God. 
The first to receive are the boy’s parents. They have given him life 
and love and tender care, but today he is repaying them with interest. 
But to make Christ present in the Blessed Sacrament, some priest or 
priests have had to come into these homes under cover of night, and 
offer up the Sacrifice of the Mass secretly. If caught, terrible punish- 
ment would be the penalty, but the priests feel themselves well paid 
for incurring this danger by the great happiness they are bringing 
into the lives of the Mexican people. 


HIS is Spain, after the recent civil war. 
Barcelona, Jan. 27. (U.P.) Thousands of persons knelt in 
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prayer at noon today in the Plaza de Catalunya in the first open-air 
Mass in the city since the start of the civil war thirty months ago. 
An Insurgent field chaplain officiated at the Mass, and the band of 
Gen. Yague’s Moroccan column provided music. (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune, Jan. 28) Barcelona, Jan. 28. (Special Cable to the N.Y. 
Times) Morning Mass was again offered in the Plaza de Catalunya. 
General Emilio Solchaga, accompanied by three divisional commanders 
— Generals Ascensio, Sanchez and Vega — stood at the head of al- 
most 10,000 of his famous Navarre Corps, which had borne the brunt 
of the Barcelona campaign, while an army chaplain offered Mass be- 
fore a simple wooden altar. (N. Y. Times Jan. 29) 


Barcelona, Jan. 27. (U.P. Staff Correspondent) Arrangements were 
made to celebrate Masses at all churches. In all the city only one church 
had been opened under the Loyalist regime, Rebel authorities said. This 
was for the Basques. (N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 27) 


All over the city of Barcelona were the charred remains of a mod- 
ern Reign of Terror which dwarfs the wild fanaticism of the French 
Revolution down to a rather playful exhibition. The thirty month 
regime of the Reds had left its seal — destruction and devastation — 
in every sector of the city. Religious buildings had been singled out 
for the most consistently violent attacks — churches as the outward 
manifestations of Christianity had been made to feel the brunt of Red 
atheistic hatred. Churches destroyed with all their treasures of art 
and religion; sacristies robbed of their stock of sacred vessels and 
vestments ; the ranks of the clergy sadly and tragically depleted by mass 
murder which can find its equal in few, if any pages of history — the 
object aimed at was the abolition of the Mass, that act of Catholic wor- 
ship first struck at in every persecution. 

There must have been times during those thirty months, when 
the Red masters of Barcelona thought that the Mass had been outlawed 
from that city for all times. The church permitted the Basques was a 
mere sop thrown to them to cement the allegiance of this group of 
Basques to the Red cause. When there was no further need of their 
assistance, the church of the Basques would have gone up in flames 
as had other churches of Barcelona. 

And today the Mass is back in Barcelona. The ranks of the clergy 
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are being filled with surprising numbers of new vocations; the supply 
of vestments and sacred vessels is being replenished by gifts of gold 
and precious gems, of silks and costly cloths preserved in Spanish 
families through many generations; the churches are in process of 
being repaired and made ready for service. 

And so in Barcelona as in many other cities of Spain, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass lives today, in the midst of countless evidences of 
the attempt made by insane human beings to destroy it. 


O THE Mass goes on. Instituted in a Supper Room hidden away 

from the eyes of the world, it has lived on through the cen- 
turies ; it has survived all the persecutions which have been raised up to 
destroy it. Absolute evidence of its importance is found in the fact 
that the enemies of Christ and the Church have always directed their 
attacks upon the Mass. They have somehow felt that to destroy the 
Mass would be to destroy the Church. But they have not destroyed 
the Mass. 

The early Christians went down into the catacombs to save the 
Mass — they exposed themselves to capture and death to keep it in 
existence — but they did save the Mass. English priests and layfolk 
under bloody Elizabeth and her successors, risked their fortunes and 
their lives for the Mass. In many cases, they lost their lives and their 
fortunes, but they saved the Mass for England. The priests of Ireland 
brought a new word into the English language — the word, “hedge 
priest” — by their determination to resort to any device in order to 
give the persecuted people of Ireland the consolation of the Mass, and 
in order to perpetuate the Holy Sacrifice in Ireland. They hid along 
the hedges of the bogs and heaths of Ireland and there offered the Mass 
for people who gladly braved the danger rather than be deprived of 
what was part of their very lives. 

The latest attempt to kill the Mass — the Moscow-directed Spanish 
attempt — has now ended as has all its predecessors — ended in the 
Mass being restored to its former place of honor and reverence. The 
Mass still has its persecutors today in different parts of the globe — 
but they will never kill the Mass, as they will never kill the Church. 


A Rk ab 
Great and good are the actions done by many whose worth is never 
known. — Hans Andersen. 
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SETTING FIRE TO YOUTH 
D. F. Miller 


Here’s a question you’ve asked yourself or heard people ask- 
ing often: What happens to Catholic boys and girls during their 
high-school years to make them suddenly become sophisticated. 
blasé, sex-conscious, sometimes even unconcerned about moral- 
ity? It would be fatuous to deny that some undergo such a 
transformation, and the question as to why and how is 
inevitable. 


Well, here’s an answer. It’s not out of a book, nor built up 
on a theory. It comes straight from the young people themselves 
— freshmen and sophomores in a Catholic High School. 


While talking about good reading, an instructor in this par- 
ticular school thought it might be well to find out just what 
constituted the usual reading matter of his class. So he passed 
out slips of paper and asked each one to write down what maga- 
zines they were accustomed to read. I have fifteen of the lists 
before me, in the scrawling, immature handwriting of the 
youngsters. But there is nothing immature about the type of 
reading they do. Cast your eyes on this summary: 


Of the fifteen juvenile readers, thirteen read all or some of 
the following picture magazines: Life, Look, Click, Foto, Pic, 
and thereby acquire a comfortable familiarity with the “almost 
nude.” Nine regularly read the movie magazines, some not both- 
ering to list titles, just putting down “all the movie magazines,” 
to indicate their fulsome knowledge of the lives and loves of 
the Hollywood “glamorlings.” Six read Esquire, thus imbibing 
sex-knowledge through the medium of dirty bar-room jests and 
filthy cartoons. For the rest, these magazines were mentioned 
one or more times: Ballyhoo, Murder Mysteries, True Confes- 
sions, True Love, True Story, Horror Tales, Secrets, Love 
Story, Spicy Tales, Physical Culture, etc. Two of the fifteen 
children mention one Catholic magazine, one of the two sand- 
wiching it between Esquire and True Confessions. 


If that does not answer the question of what spoils Catholic 
boys and girls, nothing ever will. The sad thing is that there 
are some who blame the Catholic School when their children 
meander from morality — when they themselves have put maga- 
zines like the above before their children’s eyes. Not all the 
Catholic schooling in the world can put out the fire started in 
the veins of youth by such reading! 
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SOUNDING BRASS 





The title of this article is one of the forthright figures used by the 
Apostle Paul to describe empty religion. The abundance of sounding brass 
around us today is the greatest obstacle to true religion. 





E. F. MILier 


O MANY present day Americans, religion is a thing of little 
character. In fact it is a thing nondescript and wishy-washy in 
appearance and offensive to pious nostrils in the fragrance it exudes. It 
cannot be trusted as a means of accomplishing great things in a super- 
natural way, (so they say), or as a means of getting anything done 
in a practical way, for it is out of touch with the practical and is not 
too sure of its belief in the supernatural. It doubts the divinity of 
Christ and questions the purpose of its mission on the earth, not 
really knowing whether that purpose is to save.souls according to the 
method set down by Christ, or to feed hungry mouths in soup kitchens 
according to the methods set down by the sociologists. Religion has 
become so confused with sentimentalism, emotionalism, and sociology 
that it is difficult to determine where the one ends and the other begins. 
The consequence of this is that many citizens keep clear of religion 
entirely or, as is the case with most, take it in small doses with wry 
faces and closed noses as they took cod liver oil when they were chil- 
dren. Only they do not expect such good results from their attendance 
at church as they know they had in their attention to the foul medicine. 
Religion is a tradition to them and should be preserved more or less 
like the album in the attic or the 1890 buffet in the basement. To pay 
homage to it is to be respectable; to scoff at it or insult it is to be 
in extremely bad taste. Beyond that it has no place or meaning in the 
world of reality. 


T IS easy to understand why religion has come into such disrepute. 
When certain well known priests tossed aside the cassock and went 

up and down their native countries telling the people that they could 
invent their own religion if they so desired or follow any religion that 
appeared pretty to them, all kinds of quacks and cranks and unbalanced 
zealots were immediately let loose on the world like a plague of locusts 
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on a wheat field. Each one had a different type of inspiration. To some 
the Holy Ghost had spoken directly in vision or dream and generally 
against somebody or something — the Pope of Rome or the fashionable 
minister around the corner, or the preacher who was too dogmatic in 
denying dogma; to others the Holy Ghost had not spoken at all, but 
the need for reform was so urgent that they not only started a reform 
but started something brand new;; to still others the idea presented it- 
self that here in religion — in any religion — there was a quick way 
of getting rich. 

And so in the twinkling of an eye there sprang up like toadstools 
in a swamp a variety of religions that defy descriptions. Shakers and 
Jumpers and Rollers, Nazarenes and Disciples and Apostles, Friends 
of God and Friends of the Spirit and Friends of Men — and a thou- 
sand other friends and friends and frauds that would beggar a dic- 
tionary, set up their little churches in abandoned grocery stores and 
saloons on side streets, and in elaborate temples on boulevards, and 
went to work on a gullible public. Christian Science, which was by no 
means Christian and certainly not science, began to deny matter and 
then build material churches to substantiate its argument; Amy Mc- 
Pherson began to turn on the charm like a night club hostess and be- 
came rich; wandering preachers began to talk like God and fashionable 
ministers began to talk against God. Meanwhile tables were turning, 
mediums were mumbling, and shades and shadows were cracking trivial 
jokes in darkened back rooms of the Spiritists. All this contradiction 
and conceit and foolishness was thrown together in one pot by public 
opinion, well stirred, and given the glorious name of religion. 


YE immortal gods! Is it any wonder that in the course of 

time religion should acquire a stigma like a disease and become 
offensive and odious to the least intelligent? Is it any wonder that 
the true religion should be lined up against a wall with the false and 
shot down as something useless? 

If men were wise they would be able to separate the chaff from 
the wheat, and distinguish between what is real religion and what is a 
parody on religion. But men are not wise. Original sin took care of 
that by throwing a kind of film over the eyes of the soul and making 
dark what was light before. Now the mind can see things beyond what 
corresponds to the senses only as through a thick fog, or as though 
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it were looking through one eye and a poor one at that. It is difficult 
to acquire any knowledge and retain it — even knowledge in such 
elementary things as geography and mathematics, as is proved in the 
experiment of asking people on the street to locate Manchuria or 
Ethiopia, and finding out that not one out of ten can give the correct 
answer. How much more difficult must it not be then to acquire 
knowledge of the true Faith? 

However, hard or not, men can make the discovery if they truly 
try and support their efforts with prayer, and that, even though they 
are so befuddled by the discordant voices they hear on all sides that 
they do not know where to begin. One voice says: “Be baptized and go 
to heaven.” Another voice says: “Be baptized and go to hell.” One 
voice says: “Receive Holy Communion and be saved.” Another voice 
says: “Receive Holy Communion and be lost for your superstition.” 
And so to settle the question once and for all they close their ears 
to all the voices and treat religion like a relic that must be preserved 
but which can have no influence on everyday living. It is this springing 
up of quackery under the name of religion that is making sensible 
though unthinking and unenlightened men and women conclude: “As 
long as I follow my conscience and refrain from killing and cheating 
people, I have need of nothing else.” The trouble is, there is need 


of something else. There are eight other commandments and all must 
be kept. 


RUE religion is undeserving of so sad a fate for true religion 
5 ie the one thing, in a sense the only thing, really necessary for 
us in life. It is the recognition of the relationship that exists between 
God and ourselves. God made us, God preserves us, and the possession 
of God is to be our reward in eternity; anyone who denies these facts 
is not using his reason. We owe God thanksgiving, worship, submis- 
sion for what He has done for us; we owe Him our apologies for what 
we have done to Him. How can we fulfill these obligations in the best 
possible way? Religion is the answer, but not any religion, not home- 
made religion, — rather, religion according to God. It was He who 
established the relationship between ourselves and Himself; therefore 
it is He who is the proper One to determine what should be done in 
order that that relationship might be preserved. God did this when He 
sent His Son down here upon the earth Who was to establish a Church 
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which in turn was to be the echo of His own voice. When the Church 
administers the sacraments, when she surrounds her ministrations with 
liturgical ceremonies, she is acting as would Christ act were He here 
on earth as He was when He lived in Palestine; she is actually and 
really promoting the works of real religion as God desires. Only the 
Catholic religion claims with solid argument to be the voice of Christ. 
Only the Catholic religion then can be the true religion. 

Religion, and of course we mean the true religion, is a force — 
it must be a force — in the world that the world little understands. It 
has taken boys and girls living in slum districts in large cities and has 
changed them from potential degenerates and criminals into saints that 
could well stand beside the Agneses and the Cecilias of old. There is 
mystery in it, something difficult to understand. These boys and girls 
should not be saints — according to all the rules of sociology. They are 
living in places reeking with sin; the very air they breathe is morally 
pestilential ; all they see day and night are the outcasts of society, the 
scavengers of the human race bartering their passions and feeding their 
greed. Even the streets, the dark alleys, the fallen-down tenements 
partake of the character of those who infest them — grimy, dirty, un- 
sanitary. And yet boys and girls are to be found in their midst who are 
saints. How account for it in the face of the laws of environment? 

The only explanation is that they drink deep and constantly of the 
font of virtue and holiness which is true religion. No jail or reform 
school or vigilance committee can boast of such success; no mere natural 
means can bring about such a victory. Religion — true religion — is 
the only explanation. These boys and girls had no need of multiple so- 
cial activities (though such activities have their place and serve a very 
necessary purpose) to stand fresh and clean in the midst of dirt and 
bad example. All they needed was the grace that comes from God 
through religion. Any religion that cannot supply grace for the needs 
of its children whether they be rich or poor, in the wealthy districts 
or in the slums, is a false religion. 


E ARE constrained to write like this due to the fact that so 
many people these days are bemoaning the lack of religion 
in our country. They are demanding more and more religion if we 
are to be saved. We say: such aspirations are good and such ambition 
worthy. But the only religion in the world that can really help men 
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objectively is the true religion. Error will only make the confusion 
more confused. Therefore let educators first educate themselves as to 
the true religion and then be specific in their educating of others; let 
orators first preach to themselves and then be definite in their preaching 
to others ; let all those who would have more religion in our country urge 
their listeners, their pupils, and their subjects to listen to the dictates 
of religion, but make sure that it is the true religion. Only then will 
their words be more than tinkling cymbals and sounding brass. 








On Persistence in Work 


Nothing is more energetically emphasized and repeated by 
Edison than the necessity of what might be called stick-to- 
itiveness. He said once: 

“In working out an invention the most important quality 
is persistence. Nearly every man who develops a new idea 
* works it up to a point where it looks impossible and then he * 
gets discouraged. That’s the place to get interested. Hard work 
and forever sticking to a thing until it’s done are the main 
things an inventor needs.” 

From his earliest days he was a worker. As his motto he 
put up: “Everything comes to him who hustles while he 
waits.” And in a very homely but expressive sentence he gave 
his idea of genius, as being “One per cent inspiration and 99 
per cent perspiration.” 














The Joy of Living 


“Wherever life is led it is a mixture of pleasant and annoy- 
ing experiences. A person may, if he wishes, form the habit of 
concentrating on his troubles, and by doing so he aggravates 
them, be brings them into sharp focus in his consciousness and 
thus makes them more vivid. He could train himself to the more 
% sensible habit of dwelling upon the enjoyable features of his * 
position and thereby heightening their attractiveness. This 
method of centering attention on the pleasurable has a further 
advantage; it enables a person to forget some of the painful, 
vexatious experiences that he encounters. If he does not think 
of them they cease to hurt him. . . . ‘When you cannot change 
a situation, change your attitude toward it.” 

— Raphael McCarthy, S.J. 
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CURIOSITY AND CHARACTER 
D. F. Miller 


One of the apparently innocuous, yet in reality most deadly 
enemies of a strong character is that of evil curiosity. It is 
apparently innocuous, because curiosity in itself and in regard 
to good or indifferent things, is a spur to study and knowledge, 
and without it many of the world’s advances would never have 
been made. The goodness of intellectual curiosity for truth is 
often illogically transferred to the kind of curiosity that kills, 
with results like the following: 


1. Curiosity starts people delving into the lascivious and 
obscene. They start out merely wanting to know what is going 
on in the world of sin; what kinds of sin are committed ; where 
they are committed ; under what circumstances, etc. Before long 
their minds are filled with constant thoughts of evil, the kind 
of thoughts and the kind of evil that almost infallibly react 
upon the desires and passions of the individual who indulges 
such curiosity. 


2. Curiosity is one of the most formidable obstacles to be 
overcome in every campaign against indecent movies and in- 
decent literature. Thousands of persons who are otherwise 
good, have no control over their curiosity; if they see a 
suggestive magazine on a book stand, they have to buy it and 
devour it; if they know that a bad show or a bad movie is in 
town, they have to see how bad it is. They refuse to support 
by their own actions the crusades for decency, because they 
argue that it is not a question of decency or indecency for 
them, but just a matter or wanting to know what is going on. 


3. Curiosity has destroyed the chastity of many a youth. 
Not knowing that in this matter ignorance is bliss, they begin 
trying to slake their desire to know things by reading first 
doubtful, then suggestive, then outright obscene literature. Be- 
fore long, by any inevitable process, they themselves have 
become secretly or openly obscene. 


Curiosity about things pertaining to sex is not merely curios- 
ity for knowledge: it has its roots deep in the soil of con- 
cupiscence, no matter how much educated people may try to 
deny it. There is nothing more important for the development 
of character that the ability to recognize and control the kind 
of curiosity whose origin is concupiscence, and whose end is 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





PROOF OF INTEGRITY 

The authors of “Nine Old Men” reveal this story of Chief Justice 
White. 

One day White, then a Senator of Louisiana, was attending a week- 
end party at the estate of Senator Bayard of Delaware. President 
Cleveland, also a guest, overheard him asking his host for directions to 
the nearest Catholic Church in the vicinity, as he wanted to attend Mass 
in the morning. 

Later on Cleveland appointed White a Justice of the Supreme Court. 
In explaining the appointment to President Bliss of Harvard, he related 
the above incident, and added: 

“After that, I made up my mind that there was a man who was going 
to do what he thought right, and when a vacancy came, I put him on the 
Supreme Court.” 


NO PROMOTER OF SMUT 

Before the fatal trip which cost him his life, Will Rogers was acting 
in a play on the West coast. The play was good except for one scene 
and that could hardly be called very bad. In that scene a father was 
explaining to his son the dangers of impurity. 

One day Mr. Rogers received the following letter. 

Dear sir: 

Relying on you to give the public nothing that could bring a blush 
of shame to the cheek of a Christian, I attended your performance 
with my 14 year old daughter. But when you gave the scene in which 
the father visits his son and lectures him on the subject of relations 
with an immoral woman I took my daughter by the hand and we left 
the theatre. I haven’t been able to look her in the face since. 
Sincerely, etc. 

This letter had a strange effect on the beloved Rogers. He read it 
over and over again, and then came to his decision. He resigned from 
the company staging the show and refused to have anything to do with 
its filming although the contract had already been let. 

Had he continued with the show and then begun the movie he would 
most likely be living today. For it was only after his resignation that 
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he decided to take the trip to Alaska with Wiley Post. And it was 
on that trip that he was killed. 


SPARED TO FORGIVE 

During the bloody days of the French Revolution, when many men 
were filled with a diabolic hatred of the clergy, a man who had himself 
put to death many priests had also taken an oath that no priest should 
ever enter his home and go forth alive. 

The man fell sick, and a priest, unafraid of the danger he knew he 
was facing, went to his house and ventured to appear before him. Seeing 
him, the sick man was infuriated and called for his servants to inflict 
bodily harm on the hated cleric. 

The servants refused to do so, and the man raised his arm and cried 
out: 

“This arm has slaughtered a dozen of your priests!” 

“You are mistaken,” answered the priest, calmly. “There were only 
eleven. I am the twelfth, and I did not die. See the wounds you gave me. 
But God preserved my life that I might save you.” 

The dramatic words shocked the man out of his hatred, and the 
charity behind them won his soul. He finally was prevailed upon by his 
intended victim to prepare for a good death. 


NO MORE TO BE SAID 

An acquaintance of Madame Leseur met her one day, and immedi- 
ately launched out into the recounting of a choice bit of scandal which 
she had heard about a mutual friend. 

Madame Leseur stopped her before she had gotten very far. 

“Why tell me this? After all, you don’t know the whole case. One 
can never be sure about these things.” 

“But I am sure. The thing has been proved.” 

“All right, then there is nothing more to be said on the subject, and 
there is no use in discussing it.” 


WHEN PRAYER IS NEEDED 
When Huey Long was on his death bed, he turned to the Sister 
attending and said, “Sister, pray for me.” The sister answered, “I will 
not pray for you, Mr. Long, but I will pray with you if you repeat 
the words after me.” Huey promised, and forthwith the Sister recited 
the act of Perfect Contrition, and the dying man said each word after 
her with great fervor. It takes but a moment to save a soul. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


SAD SONGS AND GLAD 


It is natural to sing in May. Most new poets sing their first lisping 
songs in May, — to the flowers, the breeze, the brook, or just to 
Spring. Most human hearts, no matter how depressed by life’s usual 
events, find at least the first few notes of a song stirring in their hearts 
on the mornings of May. 

But sad is the heart of that people who have nothing adequate 
about which to sing. The flowers fade, and the breeze grows hot and 
oppressive with summer; the brook runs dry and Spring passes like 
a migrating bird on the wing. The song whose object so quickly dis- 
appears is a sad song, and sad songs are predominant in the world 
today. 

It is they who have vision enough to see in Spring, or in the beauties 
of May, reminders of permanent beauty, who can sing and not admit 
sadness into their song. Such are the people to whom all May’s loveli- 
ness is but a reminder of and a tribute to the beauty of her whom 
God created as the one exquisite work of His hands, Mary, the Mother 
of God and the Mother of men. Fading, transitory beauty can inspire 
the joy of perfect song, when it lifts up the heart and eyes to such 
beauty as can never fade or die. 

Once the songs of men in May reflected this truth, and they were 
all full of joy. Such songs made England “merrie England,” for 
example, because they did not end with praising May but always rose 
to homage of Mary. If England is sad today, and America, her step- 
child, it may well be because it has lost its sight in regard to the 
real loveliness God gave the world, and cannot ever be truly and un- 
reservedly happy over the ephemeral beauties that appear for a little 
while in May. 

They will restore joy to the world, and laughter and song, who will 
help heal the blindness of men whose eyes cannot see the one who is 
called the Queen of May! 


FOR WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER 


Have you heard the latest solution to the relief problem in the 
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United States? Before you hear it, you had better prepare your seventy- 
one year old mother, or your crippled sister, for a trip to Africa or 
India where they can live as long as God wants them to in safety. 
For the solution of our great relief problem, according to retired Major 
Edward L. Dyer, recently given to the Washington Society for 
Philosophical Research, is that aged persons over 70 or 75, all the hope- 
lessly diseased or insane, all children born as monsters, be quietly 
and efficiently done away with. 

“T don’t advocate taking everyone on relief rolls out and giving them 
a shot,” he said, “but euthanasia (mercy killing) should be considered 
in cases of old age, where the persons are of no use to themselves 
or anyone else . . . Society is finding so many ways to spend money; 
this might be a way to save it.” 

God save us! How kindly the Major appears to spare us the bloody 
vision of hundreds or thousands of poor people being lined up against 
a wall and shot! He would recornmend only that your old father, who 
has borne the burden of the day and its heats, who now likes to sit 
on the porch in summer and talk politics with his cronies, be quietly 
given a dose of poison to save society's money. 

He only wants you to stand by and let some burly public servant 
come into your home and render the coup de grace to your little crippled 
sister who has been in bed for ten years and one of whose smiles is 
enough to reward you for every moment of care you have ever given 
her, to save society's money. . 

He only wants us to round up all our parents and grandparents, 
who have passed seventy or seventy-five, and can no longer work in a 
factory for fifteen dollars a week, and let them be whisked off in a 
D.P.W. wagon to a crematorium, or death chamber, to save society's 
money. 

God help us, we say, when our paganism has so far outstripped 
the worst brands of paganism the world has ever known. God help us, 
when those who are able to pay taxes, so resent the impairment of their 
wealth that they demand murder as a means to lessen their load! 


CRITICIZING CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


In a friendly, analytic, strictly Thomistic way, Mortimer Adler has 
probed into the weakness of Catholic education in a recent article in 
the Commonweal. The article will create comment and criticism, but 
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it has touched on sore spots that are too seldom presented to the 
diagnostician’s eye. 

The heart of Adler’s criticism is the fact that Catholic colleges have, 
while retaining the proper ends of. education, viz., all the natural 
and supernatural, moral and intellectual virtues, and ultimately perfect 
happiness, given up the proper means for these ends in drifting away 
from the medieval tradition of the liberal arts. 

In practical terms, the truth of this contention will be revealed to 
anyone who makes a survey of the liberal arts courses in the general 
run of Catholic universities. For example, when a youth approaches 
us with the question — “What do you recommend that I take in my 
college course?” — we usually answer: “Take Latin and Greek, as 
much philosophy as you can get, and a sound course in the history 
of world literature.” The answer we often get is this: “They don’t 
teach Greek at Blank University any more. The Latin profs are ter- 
rible, everybody says, and as for philosophy, this year they are offer- 
ing courses only for advanced students. Next: year or the year after 
they promise to have one or two courses for beginners.” 

Perhaps this is a bit exaggerated, but anything that in the least 
way minimizes the value of the essential liberal arts cannot be ex- 
aggerated as an indication of fundamental misdirection in Catholic 
education. If we are running vocational schools, or business colleges, 
or “gymnasia” for training in the art of making money, let us call them 
that, and not pretend to be educating. 

The solution may come from above or from below. From univer- 
sity regents and directors, who will insist that first things be kept 
first in their schools; or from prospective students who will be directed 
only towards schools where real Catholic education is imparted. How- 
ever it comes, a revolution in emphasis is needed. 


SAINT’S CENTENARY 


On May 26 of this year the centenary of the canonization of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori is being celebrated. There are so many things about 
the sanctity of the Founder of the Redemptorists that are worthy 
of the world’s attention that just to list them is to find oneself in- 
spired by the record of his life. 

1. He was the saint who made a vow never to lose a moment of 
time. That meant that he had promised to use every single moment 
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of his life in some work for God or souls. In a life filled with the re- 
sponsibilities and preoccupations of an executive, he managed always 
to have some unfinished private work at hand to which he could turn 
when his official tasks were done. Writing or re-editing books, writing 
letters of advice and spiritual instruction, entertaining his novices — 
in such ways he gave every spare moment to the service of God. 

2. He was the saint who went after the harsh doctrines of the 
Jansenists and almost single-handed turned the tide against them. They 
wanted to picture God as a fearful dictator; he kept picturing Him 
as a Babe in a manger, a Lover dying on a cross for His beloved, a 
Prisoner in a tabernacle asking only to be near His Friends. They wanted 
to deny the title of Mother of men to Mary; He wrote a book in 
which every word was based on the principle that no child of Mary 
can ever be lost. The world is grateful still for his work in defense 
of its Mother. 

3. He was the saint who brought religious preaching down from 
the clouds of pedanticism and obscure floridness and made it an in- 
strument for instructing and inspiring the people, with special refer- 
ence to the illiterate and the poor. Again he turned a tide; when he 
first began to preach, no one was called a famous preacher unless he 
affected high sounding periods and flowery phrases; before he died 
it was accepted that unless preaching helped people understand their 
faith and encouraged them to give up sin, it was wasted effort and 
a crime against the purpose of the priesthood. 

We still need these and many other points of the sanctity of 
Alphonsus Liguori to inspire us unto the correct understanding of 
life and its purpose. May we who are his sons not fail him, and all 
who come to us for help profit by the example we try to follow in our 
founder. 


FREE POISON 


There are innumerable people in our country who can’t or at least 
don’t think straight. Amongst these are many who have the reputa- 
tion of thinking straight, and many who have the duty of thinking 
straight. Amongst these are directors of Public Libraries. We don’t 
ask them to think deeply, only to think straight. But they don’t seem to 
succeed in so doing. 
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It is an interesting experiment to go into a Public Library and 
see what is placed on the shelves within reach of all, young and old, 
Christian and pagan. In one library we found just inside the door so 
it could hardly be missed by anyone with eyes to see, a copy of Vol- 
taire. Voltaire is not calculated to increase faith in the one who reads 
him. In that same library we noted that at least 75% of those entering 
and making use of the books on the shelves were young people between 
the ages of 16 and 25. 

In condemning the practice of putting such books within easy access 
of all, we are of course running the risk of being condemned our- 
selves. Nowadays catch-words and phrases are bandied back and forth 
and every real American must pay homage to them whether he knows 
their real meaning or not. “Freedom” is one such word. Let anyone 
so much as question his neighbor’s right to read what he wants, to do 
what he wants, and to think what he wants, and he is immediately 
put down as a Fascist. We humbly submit that it is not “freedom” 
for a man to be allowed to walk into the entanglements of sin any more 
than it is “freedom” for a bear to be allowed to walk into the en- 
tanglement of a trap. Once in the sin or in the trap, there is no more 
freedom. 

Thus even at the danger of being condemned by broad-minded 
moderns, we deprecate the common custom of poisoning young peo- 
ples’ minds. To put atheistic books on common shelves is like putting 
a glass of soda water and a glass of poison that looks like soda water 
side by side on a counter and then telling all and sundry who come 
in to take their choice, that neither will do any harm. Young and 
malleable minds are not prepared to see error in the midst of beauti- 
fully-written, sophistical, and satirical books. But they take in the error 
nevertheless. 

It is so foolish for us to be demanding more faith all the time 
when by our ignorance and broad-mindedness we are doing everything 
to destroy faith. It is the very same as carrying on constant cam- 
paigns for better health and then allowing the people to use water from 
polluted wells. 

If this be treason, make the best of it. 


YOUTH ON THE MARCH 


There is a wave of C.Y.Oism sweeping over the country at the 
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present moment. For those who do not know, C.Y.O. means Catholic 
Youth Organization. The purpose of its foundation is to help young 
people enjoy themselves as Christians, educate themselves as Chris- 
tians, and make use of themselves as Christians in helping others — all 
under the auspices of the Church. 

Here and there we find some opposition to the new movement. 
That should cause no worry, for never yet was anything worth while 
begun without the help of chronic complainers, criticizers, and cranks. 
Those who criticize the most generally know the least of the ends 
and object of the organization. 

What is surprising is that a C.Y.O. was not put into motion long 
before this. The Church has always recognized the need of strict super- 
vision in education. Neutral education is condemned for the simple 
reason that it is neutral. It is neither cold nor hot — just wishy-washy 
and weak. While God is not denied, neither is he affirmed. Thus 
while the education in itself may be indifferent, its results are disastrous. 
The same might be said in regard to the other activities of the young. If 
their games and their dances and their social activities are all orientated 
to the proper end, and all put in their correct place in the hierarchy 
of things important, and all carried on under the watchful eye of the 
Church, then much more good can come out of them than would if they 
were detached and made ends in themselves. Not only is life given 
a purpose, but all the things in life are given a purpose. Religion begins 
to have an influence on people, and especially young people, outside 
the Church. 

Can a movement so ideal be futile? The statistics already tell us of 
the improvement in morals amongst those boys and girls who are ac- 
tively engaged in C.Y.O. activities. While the priest’s place is at the 
altar, religion’s place is at the altar and in the factory and on the street 
car. And without the priest, religion has some difficulty in flourishing. 
Thus by a simple process of reasoning the priest has a perfect right 
to engage in what in another age might be looked on as extra- 
curricular activity. 


With the help of the C.Y.O. religion is going to come back into 
her own. 


we ke ab 
Adversity borrows its sharpest stings from our impatience. 
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“Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” 

This commandment principally 
regards the duty of children to 
their parents; but it also compre- 
hends the duty of parents to their 
children ; the mutual obligations of 
masters and servants, and of hus- 
band and wife. 

A child is obliged to love, to 
respect, and obey his parents. He 
is bound first to love them. 

He commits a mortal sin against 
this obligation of love: 

1. If he desires any grievous 

evil to his father or 
“a mother ; and in 
forthe People this he is guilty of 

a double sin: he 
sins against charity and against the 
filial piety due to a parent. 

2. He sins if he detracts from 
the reputation of his parents; and 
then he commits three sins, one 
against charity, another against 
filial piety, and the third against 
justice. 

3. He is guilty of sin if he neg- 
lects to assist his parents, as well 
in their temporal as in their 
spiritual necessities; thus, if a 
parent is dangerously ill, his chil- 
dren are bound to admonish him 
of his danger, and to induce him 
to receive the last sacraments. A 
child is obliged to support a father 
or mother when they are in great 
want. Son, says Ecclesiasticus, 
support the old age of thy father. 
Our parents have provided for us 
in our childhood; it is but just 
that we support them in their old 
age. St. Ambrose says that the 
stork supplies its parents with 
food when it sees them old and 








+ 
EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


unable to provide for their wants. 
How horrible the ingratitude of 
the son who, though he knows that 
his mother is dying of hunger, 
squanders away his money in the 
tavern! 

It is wonderful what love has 
been shown by children to their 
parents. In Japan, in 1604, there 
were three brothers, laborers, who 
had to support their mother, but 
with all their efforts they could not 
give enough. What then had they 
to do? It so happened that the 
emperor had issued an edict prom- 
ising a large reward to any one 
who should bring a thief to justice. 
The brathers, therefore, agreed 
among themselves that one should 
pretend to be a thief, and that the 
other two should bring him to 
prison, and so support their 
mother with the reward they would 
obtain. They then cast lots which 
of them was to die — for death 
was in that country the punish- 
ment of theft; the lot fell on the 
youngest, who was bound and 
taken to prison; but when his two 
brothers left him there it was ob- 
served that they embraced him 
with tears. When this was told to 
the judge he ordered the other two 
to be followed to their home. On 
their arrival there the mother was 
told what had been done; but she 
said that she would rather die than 
that her son should die for her 
sake. 

“Take back the money,” she 
said, “and restore to me my son.” 
When the judge heard of this he 
acquainted the emperor with it, 
who so admired their filial piety 
that he settled a large pension on 
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the three brothers. Thus did God 
reward their love and affection to 
their mother. 

Be careful then, O children! to 
love your parents and assist them 
when they are in poverty, in sick- 
ness, or in prison. If you do not, 
you must expect to receive great 
chastisement from God. At the 
very least, he will permit your 
children to treat you as you have 
treated your parents. Verme re- 
lates that a son had banished his 
father from his house; the father 
fell sick and went to the hospital, 
and sent to his son for a pair 
of sheets. The son sent them to 
him by one of his own children. 
The child took only one of them 
to his grandfather; and when his 
father asked him why he had not 
taken both, he answered, I have 
kept the other for you when you 
go to the hospital. You see, then, 
as you treat your parents so your 
children will treat you. 

RESPECT FOR PARENTS 

In the second place a child is 
obliged to show respect to his 
father and mother. Honor thy 
father in work, and in word, and 
all patience, says God. It is, then, 
the duty of a child to honor his 
father in work and in word. 

Hence it is a sin to reply to 
parents in a tone of resentment, or 
in a loud disrespectful tone of 
voice. It is a greater sin to deride 
them, to mock them, to utter im- 
precations against them, to insult 
them by calling them fools, beasts, 
robbers, drunkards, sorcerers, 
miscreants, or any such opprobri- 
ous names. In the Old Law, they 
who injured their father or mother 
were condemned to death. He that 
cursed his father or mother shall 
die the death. At present they are 
not punished with temporal death, 
but they are accursed by God and 


condemned to eternal death. He is 
cursed of God that angereth his 
mother. 

It would be a still greater sin 
to raise the hand, or to threaten, 
as though you were going to strike 
a parent. Few shall be your days, 
you who have struck your mother. 
For the Scripture says, Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thou 
mayest live a long time, and that 
it may be well with thee in the 
land. If, then, he that honors his 
parents shall have a long life, and 
comfort in this world, surely the 
child that maltreats a father or 
mother shall live but a short time, 
and shall live in misery. 

St. Bernardine of Siena relates 
that a young man who had died 
on the gibbet appeared to have the 
hoary beard of old age. It was re- 
vealed to the bishop, while pray- 
ing for his soul, that if, in punish- 
ment of his disobedience to his 
parents, God had not abandoned 
him to the crimes which brought 
him to a shameful death, he 
should have lived to a great age. 

O children, have you heard how 
God punishes those who maltreat 
their parents? You will perhaps 
say: “I have a father and a mother 
who are unendurable.” But attend 
to what God says: Son, support 
the old age of thy father, and 
grieve him not in this life. “Son,” 
says the Lord, “do you not see 
that your father is a poor old man, 
afflicted with the evils of old age? 
You must not grieve him in the 
few remaining years of his life.” 
The Scripture adds: And if his 
understanding fail, have patience 
with him, and despise him not 
when thou art in thy strength. The 
aged sometimes appear to be un- 
reasonable; but it is in bearing 
with their fits of impatience that 
the virtue of children consists. 
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by the Rev. Réal 
Boudreau, C.S.C. Published by Benziger 
Brothers, New York. Pp. 292. Price $2.00. 

The name of Brother Joseph has long 
been a familiar one, not only in his 
native Canada but in the United States 
and elsewhere. In the present book a 
confrere tells the story of Bro. Joseph’s 
life— rather, so many incidents are 
related and Bro. Joseph is quoted so 
frequently it is almost his own story. 

When St. Gerard Majella, C.Ss.R., was 
finally accepted as a candidate lay- 
brother in the newly formed Redemp- 
torist Congregation, he carried a note to 
the Rector of the novitiate house: “I 
send you a _ useless brother.” Alfred 
Bessette was in such poor health and 
without any special abilities or talents 
that he nearly failed to reach his goal. 
But he persevered and, in his own words: 
“Afterwards the Superiors showed me 
the door. I stayed there forty years.” 
How much these two resemble each other 
—in their spirit of prayer, devotion to 
the Passion of Christ, humility, charity, 
zeal for souls. This comparison might be 
applied even to less spiritual points. And 
both were chosen by God to work His 
wonders we call miracles. 

Many will read this life out of mere 
curiosity, for the sake of the numerous 
anecdotes; some will read it more care- 
fully, particularly the opening paragraphs 
of each chapter that form, as it were,, 
the author’s commentary or appreciation 
of his holy confrere’s life. In either case, 
just as he did in life, Bro. André, who 
was content to call himself “the little 
dog of St. Joseph,” will continue in 
death his great apostolate through the 
influence of his own story.— M. S. B. 

The Yellow River Runs Red.—A 
Story of Modern Chinese Martyrs. By 
the Rev. P. X. Mertens, S.J. Translated 
from the French by Beryl Pearson; pre- 
face by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
Published by B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Pp. xv & 181. Price, $1.75. 
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mere relationship of 
subject matter. The same simple straight- 
forward narration, the reverent treat- 
ment, the careful and hudicious study 
of sources are found in both works. Only 
Father Mertens had this advantage — he 
lived and labored in China, he spoke to 
survivors and witnesses, Christian and 
pagan, of the persecution waged in China 
by the Boxers a generation past, with 
official conivance that sometimes became 
even approval. 

The story of the Chinese martyrs — 
the names of more than 3,000 have been 
recorded — is a story of faith and purity. 
Many of-the women catechists and 
others, married and single, and young 
girls, deliberately courted death at the 
hands of their persecutors rather than 
sacrifice their virtue. It is a story of 
pathos, but a pathos often mixed with 
humor. There were the old man who 
dressed himself in his best garments, put 
on his official insignia and honors and 
calmly awaited death behind the church; 
the old, inveterate sinner who couldn’t 
give up his opium pipe but gave his life 
for Christ; the “little sister of St. Agnes” 
— Anne Wang — who was beheaded be- 
cause she would give up neither her faith 
nor her virtue, and died repeating: 
“Jesus, Jesus, Jesus.” That was in July, 
1900; November 6, 1901, in the presence 
of the mandarin and soldiers, Father 
Albert Wetterwald, and a great crowd 
of Christians and pagans, the relics of 
Anne Wang and her companions in 
martyrdom were exhumed—the relics 
were intact. 

The cause of these glorious witnesses 
of the Faith has been opened. The seed 
they sowed and watered with their own 
blood has are produced an abundant 
harvest.— M. S. 

INSTRUCTION 

Growing Up. A Book for Girls. By a 
Catholic Woman Doctor. Published by 
Benziger. 47 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

For simple, direct and reverent pre- 
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sentation of the fundamental questions 
pertaining to sex that may arise in the 
mind of the adolescent girl, this book sur- 
passes dozens that we have seen. It does 
not hem and haw and stutter and stam- 
mer over the facts to be presented, but 
puts them in simple, exact language that 
can be easily understood. At the same 
time it enfolds the subject with an at- 
mosphere of reverence and common sense 
that is not apt to be disturbing or up- 
setting to those who are being informed 
of the meaning and purpose of sex for 
the first time. Mothers and fathers and 
guardians who find it difficult to in- 
struct their growing daughters concern- 
ing the processes of life, may find their 
problem much lessened by this booklet. 
—D. F. M. 

Into Thy Hands.—Compline. Edited 
by Donald Attwater, T.O.S.D. Published 
by The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minn. Newly revised 3rd ed. 98 pages 
and cover. Price, 15c. 

This is a translation of Compline, the 
last hour, or section, of the Divine Office 
for Sundays and weekdays. In an intro- 
duction the editor traces the history of 
Compline, its value as an evening prayer 
(it is the official night prayer of the 
Church) of deep religious significance for 
all Christians. Both the Latin and English 
texts are given. The Gregorian notation 
is also given so that this booklet may be 
used also by ~ or for congregational 
singing. — M. S. B 

PAMPHLETS 

The Pope in the World Today. By 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Published by The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. 48 pages 
and cover. Price, 10 cents; lot prices. 

A short description of the place and 
influence of Pope Pius XI in the world 
of “today.” Why did the Holy Father 
not take any action to interfere directly 
in the Italo-Ethiopian conflict? Father 
Lord gives a good answer: read it.— 
M.S. B. 

Angels at Our Side. By T. N. Jorgen- 
sen, S.J. Published by The Queen’s Work, 
St. Louis, Mo. 36 pages and cover. Price, 
10 cents; lot prices. 

Angels at our side — bright and dark — 
friend and enemy. Little enough has been 
put out on the subject of the angels. 
Like so many other things, we take them 
for granted or else don’t even take the 
trouble to think about them. Here is a 
good chance to learn more about these 


spirits, especially the good guardian angels, 
and the value and power of the friend- 
ship ~ can be ours for the asking. — 
M.S. B 


Thanks to the Communists. By Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J. Published by The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo. 36 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents; lot prices. 

It’s an ill wind indeed that blows no- 
body some good; and heresy served to 
clarify the doctrines of the Faith. So, too, 
the current attacks made by Communism 
on religion in general and on the Church 
in particular have set up a reaction 
among Catholics that is making them 
more truly Catholic-minded. Many 
points advocated by Communism can be 
traced to Catholic sources; overlooked, 
ignored, forgotten,— men are beginning 
to realize the fuller truth advocated by 
the Church of Christ and that because of 
attacks by her enemies.— M. S. B. 

What's the Matter with Europe? By 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Published by The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. 32 pages 
and cover. Price, 10 cents; lot prices. 

When will the European war break 
out? Fr. Lord says that Europe is at war 
now! At war with Communism. Not a 
war between groups of nations, but a 
war —like the Crusades—to preserve 
civilization. Beware of “Moroscos” in the 
United States. 

Mass of the Angels. Published by The 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 16 
pages and cover. 

The text—Latin and English — and 
the music, modern notation, of the Missa 
de Angelis, ‘oe for congregational 
singing. — M. S. B 

The Way of the Cross. Published by 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 
3rd _ revised edition. 20 pages and cover. 
Price, 5c; lot prices. 

This method of the Way of the Cross 
presupposes a certain knowledge of the 
Scriptures and of the Liturgy. It is 
adapted from an old Latin compilation. 
References are indicated to the Scrip- 
tures and the liturgy.— M. S. B. 

Catholic Extremism. By Paul Hanley 
Furfey. Published by The Preservation 
of the Faith Society, Silver Springs, Md. 
Pp. 39 and cover. Price, 10c. 

A Catholic action pamphlet in the 
sense that therein the author advocates 
a practical application of Catholic prin- 
ciple in its widest extent. Well printed in 
an easily read type.— M. S. B. 
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, Catholic Comment 4 


Any traveler through the country today will find in most sections an answer 
to the question that is being frequently asked: Will there be war? The sentiment 
of the people on the subject is almost invariably so strong against the United 
States getting embroiled in European issues that it is hard to see how any intel- 
ligent statesmen could think of provoking or even permitting a war issue to arise 
here. Intelligent statesmen in a democracy usually know better than to cross 
wholesale public sentiment. The only thing that Americans have to be on guard 
against is the unleashing of a torrent of propaganda to change the present senti- 
ment. If the European democracies decide that the United States must enter a 
war, they will turn on the heat as they did before the last war, until foolish 
citizens will be demanding guns and echoing slogans that have been put on their 
lips by the propagandists. Only that can change a nation wide will for peace into 
a fervor for war. 





©. 


Travel makes one realize how providentially the far flung areas of the United 
States have been welded into one nation. It intensifies the accidents of difference 
between one section of the country and another, one city and another, while at the 
same time it glorifies the essential unity that transcends all differences. Travel 
from Detroit, for example, to Boston, and you will see two cities that are as dis- 
tinct as two nations in their externals. Detroit has its wide streets and its flying 
traffic; its haste and speed and modernity and efficiency. Boston has its automobiles 
and its factories, but they are overshadowed by its schools and colleges and 
universities. It has its traffic problems, but they remain problems, and no efficiency 
experts will ever be able to unravel them without destroying half the city. 

Driving through downtown Boston is a test of patience, but at the same time 
a lesson in the most fascinating period of American history. Even a native Bos- 
tonian will admit that it is not easy to get where you want to go in downtown 
Boston. The streets are diagonal, curved, dead-ended, one-way, bottlenecked, — 
enough to create a problem for the most experienced chauffeur. The authorities 
of Boston do their bit to complicate the problem by changing the direction of 
one-way streets apparently from day to day. We know one driver, well acquainted 
with the city, who, after driving us around the same block two or three times, and 
backing out of half a dozen streets on finding we were headed the wrong way, 
finally admitted, without the usual pride of a native, that you can’t always know 
how to get to certain places in Boston. Perhaps it is well that it is so, because it 
makes one drink deeply at the historic spots whose preservation has made road 
laying a real job in Boston: Faneuil Hall, the old cemeteries, with grave stones 
dated in the 16 hundreds, the Old South church, and many other places that take 
the imagination back through three centuries of time. And somehow you forget all 
the appliances and gadgets and machinery of modern progress, and the lack of 
appreciable progress you make in Boston streets, and you feel yourself living in 
the midst of those hardy pioneers who laid down the foundations of a free nation 
that we do not sufficiently appreciate today. 
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If there are differences between cities in the United States, you will find them 
all combined in one city —the one and only New York. There you will see modern 
progress in its highest stages of development, but you will also see every imagi- 
nable and unimaginable degree of human condition and circumstance. Every nation 
of the world seems to have its representatives there, and you get to know them 
not only by the character of their names, but by their dress and manner and 
language and appearance. New York shows you in one panoramic view what a 
gigantic and magnificent task was accomplished when the infinitely varied elements 
of America were welded into one nation, and that a democracy more democratic 
than that of any other nation of the world. 


© 


They talk about Communism in New York, and there is plenty of it to be 
found there. But despite the fact that Bund societies and anti-Jew organizations 
have cropped up like mushrooms, we have not found it, in a brief period of 
observation, to be overrife among the Jews. One man who makes it a practice 
to ask every taxi driver or other servant of the public whether he is a Com- 
munist, has not yet had one Jew answer in the affirmative, but has heard many 
of them damning Communism and Communists in no uncertain terms. 


© 


Certainly, too, there was no impetus given to Jew-baiting in the story told by 
one priest. He was standing on a street corner the day Pope Pius XII was elected. 
A Jewish taxi-driver stopped his cab beside him and said in a friendly way: “Your 
new Pope has just been elected. It’s coming over the radio in my car.” The priest 
leaned on the side of the cab and listened to the rest of the program. When Pius 
XII stepped forth on the balcony of St. Peter’s to give his first blessing, a police- 
man and a second Jew were standing a few paces off. “Are you Irish?” asked the 
‘priest of the officer. “Yes,” was the answer. “Well, then kneel down and receive 
the Pope’s first blessing.” Both priest and policeman knelt on the side of the cab, 
while both Jews stood reverently by. America has nothing to fear from Jews of 
this type, and they are many, both in New York and out of it. 


© 


With regard to religious tolerance, the statement of what should be the attitude 
of every real Catholic towards the Jews or any other body that disagrees with 
him has been made recently by the Rev. John Cartwright at a luncheon meeting 
of the National Conference of Jews and Christians. 

“Democracy, Dr. Cartwright said, means freedom and, as our President so 
finely stated at the beginning of the year, ‘the basis of all freedom is religious 
freedom.’ It is not enough, he continued, to speak out in behalf of tolerance when 
Jews, Protestants and Catholics are stricken, as they are for example in Germany, 
but this protest should be heard if any one of the three religious groups is stricken 
separately ; and in the case of the persecution of Catholics, there Has been silence 
in democratic quarters from which protests might have been expected. ‘If in some 
quarter of the world, the Catholic religion is proscribed, week after week, year 
after year,’ Dr. Cartwright said, ‘that is a violation of democracy.’ ” 
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A real estate man who was always 
talking of sales of thousands of dollars, 
was greeted one evening by his 11-year- 
old son, who announced: 

“Well, Dad, I’ve sold the dog.” 

“You’ve sold the dog?” 

“Ves,” 

“What for?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“Ten thousand dollars! What are you 
talking about? Where is the money?” 

“I didn’t get the money, Dad,” re- 
sponded the son. “I got two five-thou- 
sand-dollar cats for it.” 

* 

And then there was the Scotchman 
who drove into a garage and told the 
attendant that his brakes were not tight 
enough to suit him. 


Two Irishmen were shown around a 
colliery for the first time. When they 
saw the coal coming up through the 
shaft from the pit, Mike remarked to 
his companion: 

“Sure, and I’d like to see the men who 
put those great lumps of coal in the 
skips. They must be terrible strong.” 

“Don’t be dumb,” said Pat, “It’s so 
dark down there they can’t see what they 
are lifting.” 

* 
There was once a man not unique, 
Who imagined himself quite a shique, 
But the girls didn’t fall 
For the fellow at all, 
For he made only twenty a wique. 
* 


The motorcycle cop caught up with 
the speeding roadster that was operated 
by a sour-faced gentleman. The officer 
brought out his little book. 

“Brother,” he stated, “I’m going to 
give you one ticket for speeding—another 
for insulting an officer.” 

The driver’s eyes popped. 

“What do you mean—insulting an 
officer?” he howled. “Why, I never 
opened my mouth!” 

“That makes no difference,” snapped 
the cop. “I know what you’re thinking!” 
* 

“T just shot a dog.” 

“Was he mad?” 

“Well, he wasn’t very pleased.” 


Hubby: “Confound it, I’ve locked the 
keys inside the car.” 

Wifey: “Never mind, dear. It’s such 
a pleasant night we can ride home in the 
rumble seat.” 

* 

“What are you doing now?” 

“I’m selling furniture.” 

“Sold very much so far?” 

“Nope. Only my own!” 

* 


Sandy (entering nursery’ garden): 
“Have ye a nice cucumber?” 

Gardener: “Aye, here’s one. That will 
be five pence.” 

Sandy: “To much. Have ye no’ one 
for tuppence.” 

Gardener: “Ye can hae this for tup- 
pence.” 

Sandy: “All right, here’s the tuppence. 
But don’t cut it off; I'll be calling for 
it in about a fortnight.” 

* 


Surgeon (addressing students at a hos- 
pital): “The muscle of the patient’s left 
lez has contracted till it is much shorter 
than the right leg. Therefore he limps. 
Now, what would you do in such cir- 
cumstances ?” 

Student: “Limp, too.” 


* 


“Are you a native of this place?” asked 
a traveler in Kentucky, of a colored 
resident. 

“Am I what?” said the puzzled black. 

“T say, are you a native here?” 

While the man was still hesitating over 
his answer, his wife came to the door. 

“Ain’t you got no sense, Sam?” she ex- 
claimed. “The gen’l’man means was yo’ 
living’ heah when you was born, or was 
you born before yo began livin’ heah. 
Now, answer the gen’l’man.” 

* 


He was a busy man and was inwardly 
storming at the ultra-deliberate efforts 
of the barber who was shaving him. 

“Keep the razor still,” he finally ex- 
ploded, “and I’ll waggle my head.” 

* 

He: I gave up a pint of blood when I 
was in the country last summer. 

She: To a dying friend? 

He: Gosh, no, to the mosquitoes! 
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A PARABLE 
Once upon a time a young man faced life and did not . 
know what to do. To marry he was not eager; for buying - 
and selling he had little inclination; for prayer and the 
things of God he felt strong desires. He could not and did 
not aspire to the priesthood, and so was much harassed over 
wondering what to do. 


One day a thought came to him and he said to himself: 
“I know what I shall do. I shall offer my services to others 
who, marked with the seal of Holy Orders and consecrated 
by vows to God, are serving and saving souls. I will give 
them my strength, my devotion and my life, in exchange for 
an opportunity to kneel betimes at their side and pray.” 


So he became the first lay-brother, consecrating himself 
by vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, dedicating his 
manhood to the material needs of those who stood at the altar 
and ascended into pulpits and sat in dark tribunals where 
sinners came to be healed. He was the first lay-brother, and 
in humble service and daily prayer he became a saint. 


This is a tribute to the many lay-brothers who found 
greatness and happiness in the lowly tasks that endeared them 
- to Christ, the Son of toil. It is also a suggestion to others who 
look on life stretching out before them and know not 
what to do. Perhaps we have an answer to the questions of 
their heart. ' 














